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A Plain, Eaſy, and Demonſtrative 
Mernop of ſpeedily growing Rich: 
Proving, by undeniable Arguments, 

That every LanD-owneR, in England, 
may advance his Eſtate to a DovBLE Value, 
in the Space of One Year's Time. 
| Together with 


Several very curious INSTRUCTIONS, how to feed 
Oxen, Cows, and SHEEP, to much ater Pro- 
fit than has ever yet been known in England. 


By a CounTRY GENTLEMAN, 
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SYS T E M 
AGRICULTURE. 


NE would imagine, that, in 
an Age fo fond of Gain, it 


and needleſs Attempt to court Men to 
make the beſt of their particular Ad- 
vantages ; yet nothing is a Truth more 
- undeniable, - and conſpicuous, than 
that They, who are, in Poſe, the rt : 
in' the Kingdom, are, in Efe, the 

— and miſerable. 
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would be but an impertinent .; 
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1 appeal to every Part of every 


County, for a Proof of my Aſſertion, 
why elſe are our Land-cwners obliged 
to ſtoop to the Oppreſſion of the Mo- 
ney-mongers ?—— Why elſe do the de- 
vouring Mortgages conſume ſo many 


ſplendid Fortunes? And why do fuch 
conſiderable Numbers of young Heirs | 
live idly and contemptibly, for a tedi- | 
ous train of Years, in order to reduce 


a little Debt, which has been charged 
upon their Patrimony. 

That it is the Gentlemens own 
Faults, who ſuffer theſe, or any of 
theſe Inconveniencies, ſhall be proved 
by as plain a Demonſtration, as any 
m Euchd; and that the Mortgages, 
ſo fatal to the Landed Intereſt, may 
eaſily be cleared by the very Land, fo 
mortgaged. And why this 1s not made 
a common Practice, is a Riddle, which 
requires another Oedi pus. 
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I am very ſenſible, how difficult a 
Taſk I have undertaken, to difarm 
Feople of that inconfide;ate Prejudice, 
with which they war againſt all oficrs 
of this Nature. Tis a tarprizing Re- 
flechon, that Men thouid bid Defi- 
ance to Reaſon, and bar a Door againſt 
the Entrance of their own Advantage; 
yet, there is no ridiculous Thing more 
general. 

"Tis a very great Misſortune to 
England, that the Cultivation of her 
Lands is in the meaneſt of her Peo- 
ple; Men, whoſe Obſcurity of Birth, 
and Narrowneſs of Education, do not 
only render them unable to make Im- 
provements, but unwilling to hear of 
them.— They daily ſee the greateſt, 
and moſt noble Eyed of Nature, 
without a Thought upon their Cauſes ; 
and are ſo much leſs active, than the 
Clods, they deal wit i, that no Ma- 
nure, no Culture can impregnate their 
Imaginctions, 
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If you tell one of theſe, that ſuch a a 


Piece of Ground, ſo and ſo managed, 


would produce a very great Improve- - 


ment——He will content himſelf to 
anſwer, with an unaccountable Stu- 
pidity, that, à great many good Hu 


bands had poſſiſſed that Ground before 
bim, and yet it had continued, time out | 
of mind, in its preſent Condition; that, 
bad it been poſſible to make ſuch great 
Advantages, it had certainly been found | 


out in their Time; and that, as for his 
Part, He don't care to concern himſelf 


with Projects. Drive him from this 
Refuge, gr he tells You, that the 


Charge of the Improvement may be greater 


than the Profit. And if, to obviate | 


this Objection too, you name ſome 
Neighbour, who, for a trifling Charge, 
has made a far worſe Piece of Ground, 
of equal Value with the beſt in the 
County hy, that may be truly— 
tut, then, that was Land of a different 
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Nature, and an boneſter Man 1 bave 


worſe Luck. 

Theſe, or ſome ſuch miſerable Shifts, 
are the Blinds they build between them- 
ſelves, and their Proſperity ; ſo that, 
let his Neighbour grow rich, on one 
Side of the Hedge, while He ſtarves 
on the other; let another plow with 
two Horſes, while he toils with four; 
'tis all one to Him; and the more his 
wiſer Friends endeavour to reform 
him, the more he arms his Ignorance 
with an impenetrable Obſtinacy. 
And yet, would this were All :— 
"Tis no new thing te find the Low 
Part of Mankind averſe to Know- 
ledge; the Frame of their Minds is 
not moulded to a Relith of Delights, 
above them.—But that our Gentlemen, 
many of them Perſons of Genius, Wit, 
and Judgment, that They ſhould give 
in to ſuch a vulgar Error, and neglect 
nothing ſo much, as thoſe very Lands, 
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by which they are diſtinguiſhed amorig 
Men; and from whoſe ſingle Value 
they receive both their Honour, and 
their Bread, is a Misfortune, which, 
as no wife Man can eafily account for, 
fo no good Man can with the Conti- 
nuance of. 

Before I finiſh this Diſcourſe, I ſhall 
endeavour to lay open the Cauſes of 
this publick Calamity, at large : But 


will, here, only obferve, in general, 


that there are two Things to be re- 


garded, as Reguiſites, in whatever Pro- 


tettion we apply ourſelves to; Firit, 
Is it reputable ? Secondly, Is it profit- 
able? And ſurely, if we were but once 
convinced, that Husbandry were not 
only the moſt gainſul Employment, 
but the moſt noble, juſt, and honourable 
—an Employment, which the wiſeſt 
Writers of Antiquity, Przefts, Poetg 
Princes, and Philoſophers, have cele- 
brated, and preferred before All other ; 

and 
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and the greateſt Emperors, and migh- 
tieſt Heroes of the Univerſe, not only 
delighted in, but practiſed with their 
own Hands; Were we once, I ſay, 
convinced of this The Scorn would 
kave this glorious Art, and fix upon 
the Follies of thoſe miſtaken Judges, 
who believe it an Employment, 00 
b for the Practice of a Gentleman. 

Behold, ſays our ingenious Cowley, 
in his excellent Diſcourſe on this Sub- 
ject, —Bebold the Original, and primi- 
tive Nobility of all thoſe great Perſons, 
who are too proud, now, not only to TILL 
the Ground, but almoſt to TREAD up- 
on it; we may talk what we pleaſe of 
LILIIISs and Lyons RamyanT, and 
ſpread Eagles in Fields of Ok, or An- 
GENT, but if Heraldry were guided by 
right Reaſen, a PLow in a FIELD ARA- 
BLE, would be the moſt noble, and anti- 
ent Arms. 
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How eafy would it be to prove, 
from the concurrent Teſtimony of the 
Antients, the unconteſted Superiority 
of this Art to any other: Nay, a 
Man might draw Proofs from the 
Scriptures themſelves, that Huſbandry 
is not only a recommended Profeſſion, 
pleaſing to God, and beneficial to 
Man, but the only worldly Buſineſs, 
we have to do, in this Life, and the 
very individual Errand, we were ſent 
mto Earth upon.—All other Things 
are ſubſervient to this one great Pillar 
of the World; Arts and Sciences are 
but the poliſhing of this Marble ; All 
offices, Divine, Civil and Military, are 
the ſeveral Dependencies of this Hea- 
venly Art; — Strength, Honour, Glo- 
ry, Learning, and Dominion, are the 
Children of her Influence. 

But 1 will not go fo far back ;—I 
need not: Modern Inſtances abound ; 
and we have Proots enough from later 


writers, 
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writers, nay, from Eng/i/b writers, 
to convince the moſt deſpairing, of its 
Profits, and the moſt adiſdainful, of its 
Reputation. will bring a Croud of 
witneſſes, whoſe Depoſitions you ſhall 
hear, and, then, I will proceed to in- 
form you, what the Huſbandry, They 
mean is; and how eaſy to be underſtood 
by any Undertaker; though it differs, 
all Heaven's Breadth, from the preſent 
clumſy Practice, which uſurps the 
Appellation. 

And firſt, not to mention that 
learned Nobleman, Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, great Part of whoſe Natural 
Hiſtory 1s compoſed of Axioms in 

Huſbandry, for which he found Lei- 
ſure from the higheſt office in the 
Kingdom——Let us hear Sir Richard 
Weſton, (almoſt as great a Man, as 
the other) in his Legacy to his Sons. 

* By Huſbandry, ſays he, you may 
« nobly augment your Eſtates, and 

« will 
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te mill receive ſo much the more Pro- 
e fit, and Praiſe, by how much more 
«« Diligence, and Induſtry, you govern 
« your Affairs with. You will not 
* only be imitated, but honoured, by 
your Neighbours, when they ſee 
*« your Labours proſper, by convert- 

« ing barren Ground, which has, as 
* fuch, been left unhuſbanded for 
Ages, into excellent Arable, Paſ- 
« ture, and Meadow. He certainly 
« 15 worthy great Praiſe, and Honour, 
* who, poſſeſſing a large, and barren 
* Demeſne, conftrains it, by his In- 
« duſtry, and Labour, to produce ex- 
** traordinary Plenty, not only to his 
* own Profit, but that of the Public 
« alſo. Cato ſays, that tis a burning 
„Shame to a Man, not to leave his 
Inheritance greater, than he received 
* it: And that He, who loſes, by his 
„ Sloth, what his Lands might yield 
„ him, is a Sinner, and deſpiſes the 
« Libe- 


| [13] 
« Liberality of God. Tis a Thing 
« much celebrated by Antiquity, and 
« thought the nobleſt way to gather 
« Wealth, to employ our Wit and 
« Money, on our Land, and, by that 
« means, augment our Eſtates If 
« you obſerve the common Courſe of 
„Things, you will find, that Huf- 
« bandry 1s the End, which Men 
« of all Conditions, aim at :—Why 
do Soldiers, Scholars, Lawyers, Mer- 
« chants, and Men of all Trades, and 
*« Profeſſions, toil, and labour, with 
« great Eagerneſs, but to get Money ? 
« And, when they have got that Mo- 
% ney, what is their next Aim, but 
* to purchaſe Land? Why do they 
« buy Land, but to receive the Profit 


« it produces ?—And, how ſhall that 
Profit be produced, if not by Huſ- 
* bandry? So that, by Degrees, let a 
« Man ſteer what Courſe through the 
« World he pleaſes, at laſt, He comes 


* to 
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* to Huſbandry ; which, as it is the 
« moſt general Employment of Man- 
« kind, ſo is it the moſt natural, and 
C holy, being commanded by the Mouth 
« of God himſelf to the Practice of our 
« Forefathers. You will find the Im- 
« provements in Huſbandry, when 
« you once experience them, to be 
« very delightful to you; and fo ex- 
« ceeding profitable, that it will make 
« you diligent ; for no Man, of any 
« Art, or Science whatſoever, unleſs 
« 1t were a Gold- mater, ever pretend- 
« ed to ſo much Gain, by any other 
s means, as you ſhall ſee demonſtrat- 

« ed in this Treatiſe. The Uſurer 
« doubles but his Principal in ſeven 
« Years, even by Intereſt upon Inter- 
« eſt; But, by my Legacy of Huſ- 
te bandry, you ſhall learn to do more 
than zreble your Principal in one 
« Year's Compaſs, &c. 


Thus 
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Thus far Sir Richard, who pub- 

liſhed a Book relating to the Prac- 

tice of Agriculture; And, by one, 
which followed it long after, by 


another Hand, under the Title of 
Annotations on the Legacy of Husbandry, 
we may perceive the great Good, it 
did the Publick, by putting them up- 
on Improvements, whach, till then, 
they never dreamed of. 

Page 220, of theſe Annotations, we 
have a Letter from a very learned 
Gentleman, which begins thus. 

« I have read the Book of Huf- 
thorow, and am very much 

« delighted with the many profitable, 
« and ingemious Diſcoveries, it con- 
te tains; inſomuch that I could wiſh 
« myſelf a Farmer in the k 
<« to play the practical Philoſopher in 
«ſo a Manner.—I remem- 
ce ber, when I was a Student, in Cam- 
bridge, I was wont to maintain, 
that 
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te that He was no natural Philoſopher, 
c who could not advance his Tillage, 
« Cattle, Fiſhing, Fowling, and other 
Affairs, with more Dexterity, and 
c to greater Profit, than another Man, 
ho pretends no Skill in Nature: 
c I have read a like Hint, ſome- 

« where in Ramus, who refers all Arts 
« to profitable Uſe in Man's Life; 
« abhorring the vain Oftentation of 
« the ſophiſticated Univerſities.” 

In the ſame Arnotations, Page 237, 
we have an Account of the Profit, 
made by one Mr. R. H. who ſowed 
Clover, according to Sir Richard's Di- 
reftions—His words are, as follow, — 
The Ground, I ſowed, was about 
* two Acres; I ſowed Barley, and af- 
c ter that 15 lb of Clover-ſeed on each 
« Acre; my whole Charge was much 


« more than paid by the Crop of Bar- 
« ley ; and the 28th of May next, I 
« mowed the Clover, and, for that 

2 « fixſt 


„„ 
ſtiſt refuſed five Pounds: 
« In Auguſt, I mow'd for Seed, and 
« the whole Year's Profit of my two 
Acres was thirty Pounds, beſides the 
« after-Paſture.” 
Then comes Another, with this Certi- 
ficate. —** I fow'd four Acres, accord 
ing to your Directions, and had 
© 20 Bufhels of Seed, and 12 Loads 
« of Hay, at twice mowing ; the firſt 
© Crop I mow'd was the 19th of May 
« laſt; and, I am ſure, I ſpeak. much 
within Compaſs, when I tell you, 
* that my four Acres yielded me, in 
” * this one Year, Fourſcre Pounds. 
Henry Cruttenden.” 
A Gentleman of Kent, by Name, Sir 
. Thomas Payton, —* did, upon ſix Acres 
of Clover, maintain, from the 1 5th 
of April to the 15th of October, 13 
« Cows, 10 Oxen, 3 Horſes, and 26 
“ Hogs, which came to the Profit of 
« 20 Nobles an Acre, for the half 
ce Year 


(»8] 
% Year only — Annotations, Page 
245. 

ain — Certain Dutchmen have 
« ſent to their own Country for a kind 
* of Trees, called Flanders Aſhes, which 
e they planted, here, in our Fens of 
« Lincolnſhire : The Charge amounted 
eto about 3 Shillings a Tree; and they 
e grew ſo faſt with us, that at the End 
e of 3 Years, they were worth twenty 
te Shillings a one tor Timber. Annot. 
p. 270. 

Ve ſhall have more of theſe Examples, 
anon : Let us, now, fee another Author, 
on this Head. Cowley, Edit. 4. P. 98. 

« The firſt Wiſh of Virgil was to be 
« a good Philoſopher : The ſecond, a 
good Husbandman ; And God dealt 
« with him, juſt as he did with Solo- 
« m7; Becauſe he prayed for Wil- 
& dom in the firſt Place, he added all 
« Things elſe, which were to be de- 
« fired; He made him one of the 
te beſt 
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<« beſt Philoſophers ; and the 5% Huſ- 
c bandman: And, to adorn, and com- 
«© municate both thoſe Faculties, the 
*« beſt Poet: He made Him, beſides 
« all This, a rich Man; and a Man, 
e who deſired to be no r:cher.—To be 
* a Huſbandman is but a Retreat from 
« the World, as it is Mans; into the 
« World, as it is God's —Huſbandry 
ce 1s, as Columella calls it The neareſt 
« N eighbour, and, without Doubt, 
« the next in Kindred to Philoſophy. 
Alt does certainly comprehend 
e more Parts of Philoſophy, than any 
© one Profeſſion, Art, or Science, in 
* the World beſides; And, therefore, 
te Cicero ſays, The Pleaſures of This 
« Life come very near to thoſe of a 
“ Philoſopher's.—— There is no other 
« ſort of Life, that affords ſo many 
« Branches of Praiſe to a Panegyriſt: 
„The U7/ity of it to a Man's Self, 
The Uſefulneſs, or, rather the Neceſ- 
cc fity. 
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* fity of it to all the reſt of Mankind; 
The Innocence; The Pleaſures ; The 
% Antiquity; The Dignity. —The La- 
* cre of it is not, now, io great, in our 
« Nation, as ariſes from the Mer- 
* chandiſe, and Trade of the City; 
« We have no Men, now, fetcht 
« from the Plow to be made Lords, 
« as they were in Nome, to be made 
% Conſuls, and Dictalors; The Reaſon 
* of which is from an evil Cuſtom 
e. among us, that no Men put their 
* Children to be bred up Apprentices 
in Huſbandry, as in other Trades, 
© but ſuch, who are ſo poor, that, when 
te they come to be Men, they have not 
« wherewithal to ſet up in it; and ſo 
« can only farm ſome ſmall Parcel of 
« Ground, whoſe Rent devours all but 
tc the bare Subſiſtence of the Tenant, 
« whilſt They, who are Proprietors 
« of the Land, are either too mo 

cc Or, 
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* or, for want of Education, too ig- 
« norant to improve it; though the 
« Means of doing it be as eaſy, and 
« certain in This, as in any other 
“Track of human Commerce.— If 
te there were always two or three thou- 
 « ſand Youths for 7 or 8 Years bound 
te to this Profeſſion, that they might 
“learn the whole Art of it; and, af- 
e terwards, be enabled, by a mode- 
te rate Stock to be Maſters in it, I 
« cannot doubt, but that we ſhould ſee 
« as many Alderman's Eſtates made in 
te the Country, as now we do, out of 
*« all Kinds of merchandizing, in the 
« City.—There are as many ways to 
« be rich, and, which is better, there 
* 1s no Poſſibility to be poor, without 
« ſuch Neghgence, as can neither have 

« Excuſe, nor Pity, 
As for the Neceſſity of this Art, it 
is evident enough; ſince This can 
« live without all other, and no one 
« other 
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« other without This —Many Nati- 
*« ons have lived, and ſome db, ſtill, 
« without any Art but This; And al- 
* moſt All others are beholding to 
This for moſt of their Materials. 

“ The Imocence is the next Thing 
« for which I commend it; and, if 
« Huſbandmen preſerve not That, they 
« are much to blame; for no Men 
« are ſo free from the Temptations 
« of Iniquity.——They live upon an 
«« Eſtate, which is given them by their 
«« Mother ;—Orbers upon an Eſtate, 
« which is cheated from their Bre- 
« thren : They hve by what they can 
« vet by Induſtry from the Earth; 
« others by what they can catch by 
Craft from Men.——They live, like 
« Sheep, and Kine, by the Allowances 
« of Nature; Others, ike Wolves, and 
« Foxes, by the Acquiſitions of Ra- 
« pine, —We are, bere, among the 
« yaſt, and noble Scenes of Nature ; 
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« we are, there, among the pitiful 
« Shifts of Policy.—We walk, here, 
ein the Light, and open ways of the 
« divine Bounty :—We are groping, 
« there, in the dark, and confound- 
80 ing Labyrinths of human Malice: 
« Our Senſes are, here, feaſted with 
« the clear and genuine Taſte of their 
« Objects, which are All ſophiſticat- 
« ed, there, and overwhelmed with 
e their Contraries. Here, Pleaſure 
looks, like a conſtant, beautiful, and 
« modeſt Vie: It is, there, a fickle, 
” impudent, and painted Harlot.— 
« Here is harmleſs, and cheap Plenty; 
”" « —There, a guilty, and expenſive 

Luxury. 
« The Antiquity of this Art is cer- 
* tainly not to be conteſted by any 
* other. The Three firſt Men in the 
„ World, were a Gardiner, a Plow- 
* man, and a Grazzer : It is for this 
« Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that Eccigſiaſticus 
« forbids 
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te forbids us to hate Huſbandry, Be- 
ce cauſe, ſays he, The moſt High has 
« created it. We were All born to this 
Art, and taught by Nature to nou- 
c riſh our Bodies out of the ſame 
Earth, they were made of; and to 
which, at laſt, they muſt return, 
and pay for their Subſiſtence. 

« Theſe Conſiderations make me 
ce fall into the Wonder, and Complaint 
« of Columella, how it ſhould come to 
« paſs, that All Arts, or Sciences, Me- 
&« taphyfick, Phyfick, Morality, Mathe- 
* maticks, Logick, Rhetorick, nay even 
« Vaulting, Fencing, Dancing, Cooking, 
« Dreſſing, Carving, and ſuch like Va- 
* mities, ſhould All have publick 
« Schools, and Mafters ; and yet, that 
we ſhould never ſee, or hear of any 
Man, who took upon. him to pro- 
* feſs an Art ſo virtuous, fo profitable; 
* ſo * * Who 

PLE 18 | 
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is there among our Gentry, that does 
c not entertain a Dancing-maſter for 
« his Children, as ſoon as they are 
« able to walk. But did ever any Fa- 
te ther provide a Tutor, to inſtruct 
« his Son, betimes, in the Nature, 
ce and Improvements of that Eſtate, 
tc which he intends to leave him? 
&« That is at leaſt a Superfluity ; and 
te This a Defect in our manner of Edu- 
e cation; And, therefore, I could 
« with, that One College, in each 
« Univerſity, were erected, and ap- 
« propriated to this Study, as well as 
« there are to Medicine, and the Ciuii 

% Law. 
« Almoſt {All the Poets, except 
« thoſe, who were not able to eat 
« Bread without the Bounty of Great 
« Men, that is, without what they 
te could get by flattering them, have 
not only withdrawn themſelves, from 
« the great World, into the Happi- 
| B « neſs 
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« neſs of a retired Life; but have 
% commended, and adorned Nothing 
e ſo much, by their everliving Poems. 
« Head was the firſt, or ſecond 
« Poet in the World, that remains 
« yet extant, and He 1s the firſt wri- 
te ter, too, of the Art of Huſbandry,” 
Tc 
Mr. Cowley adds a great deal more, 
which I forbear to inſert; and only 
obſerve, that as no Man knew Truth 
more clearly, than That Author, no 
Man could poſſibly have delivered it 
more gracefully.— Honeſt Mr. Walter 
Blitb is a Perſon, to whom we are 
much indebted for a free Communica- 
tion of his Knowledge in this Art;— 
He was himſelf a Husbandman, and 
ſeems but to have wanted the Addi- 
tion of a little Learning to his great 
Experience, to have made him even 
more uſeful, than he is.— He knew, 
too well, the ſurly Backwardneſs 
of 
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of moſt Countrymen to receive new 
Notions, and reproves it very ſharp- 
ly, in an Epiſtle before an excellent 
Piece of His, entitled the Improver 

Improv'd, &c. © 
« There is, ſays he, among you a 
e calummating, and depraving every 
c new Invention; and the moſt guilty 
* of this are your mouldy, old leaven'd 
&« Fusbandmen, who Themſelves, and 
cc their Forefathers, have been accuſ- 
t tom'd to ſuch a courſe of Huſban- 
« dry, as they will follow, and na 
« other. Their Reſolution is fo fix'd, 
te that no Iſſues, or Events ſhall change 
« them : If their Neighbour has as 
« much Corn on one Acre, as they 
from tuo, upon the ſame Land, yet, 
« ſo he i continue: Or, if an Im- 
e provement be offered to him, and 
« all his Neighbours, he'll oppoſe it, 
« and degrade it: What, forſooth, 
<« ſays he, who taught you more Wit, 
B 2 ce than 
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« than your Forefathers? Would 
« They have neglected this Advantage, 
e had there been any? and I know 
*« not what ſimple Chaff, to blind 
ce themſelves. —Thus proud, unteach- 
e able Spirit an ingenuous Man ab- 
« hors, which banes and poiſons the 
« very Plenty of our Nation. Theſe 
<< Prejudices both upon your Minds, 
<« and Practices, which bolt you out 
« from Wealth, and Glory, my dear 
« Friends, and Fellow-Huſbandmen, 
<< I pray you, lay aſide, and do but 
« walk with me in Charity through 
tc this Diſcourſe, and I doubt not to 
« convince you, Sc. 
The ſame good Man, in ansther Place, 
tells u 
« To multiply more Scripture, where 
« all Experience makes it clear, is but 
<« to prove a Principle ungain-ſfaid. — 
e The Uſefulneſs of it is no leſs, than 
« the Maintenance of our Lives, our 
«« Eſtates, 
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« Eſtates, the Kingdom, and the 
e whole World: Nay, the Advance- 
« ment of the Fruits, and Profits of 
« the Earth, by Ingenuity, 1s little 
<« leſs, than the Addition of a new 
% World: All other Callings proceeded 
« hence ; the Merchant is a gallant 
« Servant to the State, He fetches it 
« from far, and 'tis a great Inrich- 
« ment to the Nation: But he pur- 
tc chaſes from others; He raiſes it not 
« from Nothing, but parts with good 
« Silver, or Gold, or ſome other Equi- 
« yalent for it; But This Merchant in 

% Husbandry, raiſes it from the Earth; 

© which, were it not for his Induſtry, 
« would neither yield, nor diſcover. 
« its Riches: And what parts he with? 
« At what Rate does he purchaſe ? 
_« why truly with the Wages of thoſe 
« very Poor, maintained in Labour, 
sho muſt be, elſe, at the ſame Charge, 
« maintain'd in Idleneſs: Oh! the 

B 3 x- 
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« Excellency, Antiquity, and Uſeful- 

« fulneſs of this noble Art! Firſt, re- 

* member your Service to God, and 

let all the reſt of your Application 

ebe pourd out upon Huſbandry, 

e accounting That the ſecond Thing 

e neceſlary.—4 Bleſſing is upon the 

« Head of Him, that tilleth Corn; and 

* the Thoughts of the Diligent ſhall bring 

% Abundance.” Improver Improved, p. 

4, and 5. 

What the Skill of this Author enabled 
him to do, and teach others, may be 
beſt ſeen by his own Examples. 

« As for boggy Lands, ſays he, in 

« Page 26, of the ſame Book, I have 

te recovered ſeveral Pieces next to plain 

% Quagmires; The means of doing 

* which you have been taught in the 

« laſt Chapter; fo bad, and ſo boggy, 

te that no Cattle could tread upon it, 

* but they were loſt; and yet, I re- 

" * covered it, by this Courſe, to per- 

| « fett 
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« fect Soundneſs, and made it worth 
« thirty, and forty Shillings an Acre; 
« And the like I dare undertake in 
« any ſuch Lands whatever. 
Hain, Page 102.—< I once held a 
« Piece of Land, full of your ſoft 
% Ruſhes, as high as any ordinary 
« Beaſt, and very wet: I conceived it 
© not able to bear Barley, twas ſo 
« weak, and barren, ſo cold, and 
«« queaſy; and the Neighbours, very 
« able Huſbandmen, ſo diſcouraged 
e me, that they deſired me to forbear 
« Tiling it; yet I, reſolving to make 
Ca full Tryal, ſet upon it, according. 
eto the Rules juſt now given you: 
e and, for the firſt Crop, which was 
F. e but of Oats, I could have had Six 
*« Pounds an Acre, being offered it 
e by an Oatmeal-Man, unaſked, as it 
<«« ſtood upon the Ground.” 
| Page 1 33.— Speaking of the right Art 
of lining Ground, he ſays, © —whole 
| B 4 © Countries, 
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« Countries, and as many Counties, 
« that were naturally, as barren, as 
« any in the Nation, have upon Land, 
not worth a Shilling an Acre, raiſed 
« after ſuch a Liming, as good Wheat, 
Barley, white, and grey Peaſe, as 
England yields; yea, they will take 
* a Parcel of Land from off a Lingy 
« Heath, or Common, not worth the 
having; Nay, many will not have 
* It, if they might; and raiſe as gal- 
« lant Corn, as any whatſoever, worth 
« five, or fix Pounds an Acre.” 

In another Place he deſcribes the 
Nature, and Benefit of Mare, and, 
endeavouring to perſuade a more ge- 
neral Search after it, he gives this 
Inſtance of its Excellence. 


Upon a hard, enclos d, woodland 


« Farm I rented, I had about fifteen 
e or ſixteen little ſhort Lands, which 
« were ſo gravelly of Nature, that 


there was but two Inches of Earth, 
te before 
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« before you came to as perfect Gra- 
« vel, as any Highway ; nay, 'twas ſo 
« exceeding barren, that it turned, in 
«© many Places, to Cinder, hke the 
cc . of Coals, Iron, and Fire 
« congeal'd, which the Smith throws 
« out of his Forge: However, reſolv- 
« ing to make an Experiment, I ſearch- 
tc ed for Marle, and found it, where 
© none had ever been known in the 
« Memory of Man, nor within many 
©: Miles of it: I imagined, it might lie 
jn an old ſtrong, Clay Pool, which I 
8 cleans d, and ſucceeded : — —And, be- 
*: cauſe I would make an undeceivable 
Experiment, I carried out the Mud, 
* which I took from the Pool, and 
« with That covered two Lands; I 
*: dung'd two more, and two I Sheep- 
*: folded: I marled Three or Four, 
and one I neither folded, dung d, 


marl' d, nor mudded; — yet Plowed 
them all alike, and Sowed them with 
B 5 « Wheat. 
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© Wheat. From my marled Land 
« I reaped moſt incomparable Corn; 
te from the reſt very good, except the 
* Land, on which I laid nothing; 
e and, from That, I reaped nothing, 
* no not ſo much as Straw, though I 
te had given it the ſame Seed, and the 
« ſame Tillage, as I gave the Reſt.--- 
t The next Year I ſowed Barley; the 
% marI'd Land produced extremely; 
te the others began to decay, and, 
« from the unmanured Spot, which 
* had this Year been ſown with Oats, 


ce could not reap ſo much as a ſingle 


« Stalk.——The Third Year I marFd 
ce the unfruitful Piece, and then, That, 
e which could bring forth Nothing 
ce the two former Years, produced as 
« fine a Crop of Corn, as ever was 
« ſeen; and continued to yield moſt 
« plentiful Harveſts, for twelve or 
e fourteen Years together, without 
« any other Addition of Dung, Soil, 

| cc or 
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te or the leaſt Compoſt whatſoever. --- 
Improver Improv'd, P. 137. 

He afterwards tells us, p. 164, of a, 
Gentleman, who had, by Accident, 
* while a Boy, planted a hundred 
*« Aſhes about his Father's Grounds, 
e which very Trees He afterwards 
e fold for five hundred Pounds: 
This is yet exceeded by his other Rela- 
tion of a Merchant, who planted fo 
e much Wood in his own Life Time, 
te as he refus'd fifty thouſand Pounds 
e for the Purchaſe of.” 

He goes on with a pretty Story of a 
| poor Woman, whoſe whole Eſtate 
I ewas a little Slip of garden Ground, 
S * with an Aſh or two in the Hedge 
il *© of it. —A ſtrong Autumnal Wind 

| * blew all the Aſhen keys about her 

Garden; ſo that, in the Spring, 

etwas metamorphoſed into a hope- 

ce ful Plantation, with the Plants above 

| Þ Ground, as green as a Leck— 
| B 6 | “The 
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* The Woman was religious enough 
* to cheriſh her new Progeny; 
« and however loth to loſe her 
tt Garden, reſolved, at laſt, to let 
* them grow._—She did it; and, 
having ſuch a promiſing Nurſery, 
« became a Planter, and by felling 
te Setts about the Country, obtained a 
« very handſome, and enlarged Live- 
« lyhood.” ——Page 170. 

The ſame Author, ſpeaking of Clover, 
Page 186, ſays, that © what ſtands you 
* the firſt Year, in twenty or five and 
« twenty Shillings an Acre, and, after 
„That, in not above Ten Shillings a 
« Year, wh:ch be ſuppoſes the Rent of the 
« Land, will produce Six, Eight, or 
« Ten, nay Twelve Pound per An- 
num for every Acre. And ſpeaking 
/ Orchards, be ſays, I know many 

* growing upon Land, that was not 
* worth Six Shillings an Acre when 
© they began the Work; and That 
« ſome 


1 
« ſome Thouſands of Acres, too; 
« which Land is, now, brought to that 
t Improvement, that they make twen- 
« ty Pounds an Acre; nay, if I ſhould 
« ſay forty, or fifty Pounds, I ſhould 
« find ſufficient Teſtimony for the 
« Truth of it.” Page 166. 

Mr. Mortimer, a very ingenious 
Gentleman, as appears by his Writ- 
ings, ſome few Years ſince, publiſh'd 
a Treatiſe on our Subject, dedicated 
to the Royal Socrety, of which he was 
himſelf a Member, wherein he gives 
Evidence for us, in theſe Words. 

« Though Agriculture is what ſome 
« may have a ſlight Opinion of, yet, 
tc *tis one of thoſe Arts, to the Teach- 
« ers whereof Dr. Sprat, now Biſhop 
« of Rocheſter, ſays, the Antients paid 
« the Diviner fort of Honour: And 
e though the Zeal, by which they ex- 
« preſſed their Gratitude, to ſuch Be- 
« nefactors, degenerated into Super- 
« ſtition, 
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« ſtition, yet has it taught us, that a 
« higher Degree of Reputation is due 
ce to the Diſcoverers of profitable Arts, 
« than to the Teachers of ſpeculative 
« Doctrines, or, to Conquerors Them- 
« ſelves. But I need fay little, either 
« of the Antiquity, or Uſefulneſs of 
« Huſbandry, fince ſo many great, 
« and learned Men have thought it 
« worth their Study, and Commenda- 
« tion. And that the Advantages of 
« jt reach all Parts, and Perſons, in 
« the World ; ſo that there can be No- 
« thing more univerſally good, nor, 
« conſequently, better deſerve your 
« honourable Protection.“ 
Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 
In Page the g7th of this Author's 
Book we are told, that © in Cumberland, 
« a ſmall Parcel of Ground, of two 
« Acres and a half, is lett for Eleven 
« Pound per Annum; and that the 
6 2 the Toun Tan pits on it, 
cc 18 
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« and could have two Crops upon it 
« every Year, if he could be ſure of 
« fair Weather to make it in.” Mort. 
„Vol. 24. P. 17. 

Liebault, the Author of a French Fo- 
bo, entitled, The Country Farm, adadreſſ< 
ing himſelf to the Prince of Soyons, tells 
bim“ among all the Sciences, which 
« Man can poſlibly attain, by Practice, 
*« or by 8 ion, there is none ſo 
t elevated, or ſo raviſhing to human 
<« Senſe, as That of Huſbandry : Nei- 
te ther is there any Study, ſo delighful, 
te ſo profitable, or ſo neceſſary for the 
very well-being of Mankind in ge- 
« neral.” 

« There is nothing wanting, ſays 
% My. Gabriel Platt, in an excellent 


* Trae, which he calls, A Diſcovery of 


* hidden Treaſure, but willing Minds, 
to make this Country the Paradiſe 
* of the World. ——-If Gentlemen of 
« Quality would but lay the firſt Stone, 


« All 


| 
| 


| 
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« All would follow without Queſtion : 
© For Gain, the Loadſtone of the 
« World, being once laid open by 
« Practice, would draw the Reſt, in- 
« fallibly.— There is no Cauſe, that 
know of, for their being flack in 
« it, There are a great number of 
« Pariſhes within my Knowledge; 
« and without Queſtion, infinitely 
« more, that I know not, where a 
*« Landlord, by laying out a very lit- 

© tle Money, upon his Eſtate, may gain 
as much again, as he would by pur- 
4 chaſing new Lands, though the 
« Purchaſe-Money were to be given 
« him. And this Buſineſs is not to 
ebe ſlightly thought upon, for as 
« much as Huſbandry is the very 
Nerve, or Sinew that holds together 
all the Joints of a Monarchy.” 
The Jame Author, Page 32—* I have 

« known, in England, Hay Ground 
® — by this means, from ten 
« Chil. 
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* Shillings, to above ten Pound an 
* Acre,——Again.——lI know a Man, 
* not far from London, who, by lay- 
ing out three hundred Shillings, im- 
% proved his Eſtate three hundred 
* Pounds a Year.” 

In another Place, p. 63.---< Where- 
by it appears of what high Conſe- 
* quence Huſbandry is in a Nation; 
* iz. the very Legs, and Pillars of it, 
* without which it cannot ſtand ; no, 
e not by any Device, or Policy what- 
e ſoever.— And, therefore, I would 
have every Well-wiſher to the Pub- 
e lick-Good, be diligent in the fur- 
e therance of it : And read Mr. Mark- 
© ham, Googe, Tuſſer, Sir Hugh Platt, 
tc and others, who have manifeſted 
* their good-will, by publiſhing their 
* Knowledge in this Behalf: I would 
&« defire, that no Man may think much 
* of his Labour, but try Experiments 
* of this Nature, whoſe Effect muſt 

| prove 
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prove beneficial to all preſent, and 
future. — But, if any Man be wil- 
« fully negligent in this Duty, he 
© manifeſts his Unworthineſs to all 
“ Poſterity.—Admit he be accounted 
*« a conceited Fellow, or One, that 
* runs out of the common Way; yet, 
* in Regard the common Way leads 
* to Perdition, let him not deſiſt for 
« a few frivolous Aſperſions: For, 
* when Light and Truth ſhall appear 
* in. the World, his Worth ſhall thine 
* out, beyond a Poſſibility of being 
te eclipſed, by the Tongues of con- 

ic ceited Fools, and idle Coxcombs.” 
A little further, he add. I with, 
* that They, who love not to try 
Experiments, may take their Eaſe, 
* and will lay no heavier Taſk upon 
te them, than to wiſh well to others; 
* only, I would deſire them to conſi- 
% der, what a wretched Caſe They 
* had themſelves been in, if ſome 
more 
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* more inventive Brains had not found 
* out the Phw, and the Uſe thereof: 
As alſo, if ſome, of a like Diſpoſi- 
« tzon, had not diſcovered new ways 
« for the fructifying of Land, when 
* its worn Condition refuſed Encreaſe, 
* ſufficient to ſuſtain the numerous 

« People.” 
Diſcovery of hidden Treaſure, p. 86. 
I happened juſt now to mention 
the Royal Society, Let us fee the Opi- 
nion of one of its worthieſt Members, 
the elaborate Mr. Evelyn, in his Sylua. 
te This Diſcourſe, ſays he, was deli- 
« vered to the Royal Society, in Obedi- 
* ence to their Commands, and is 
* only for the Encouragement of an 
* Induſtry, and worthy Labour, too 
« much, in our Days, neglected ; as 
% haply reputed a Conſideration of 
«* too ſordid, and vulgar a Nature for 
noble Perſons, and Gentlemen to 
„ buſy themſelves withal; and who 
e oftner 
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tt oftner find ways to fell down, and 
&« deſtroy, than repair or improve: 
« But we are not without Hopes of 
tc taking off theſe Prejudices, and of 
te reconciling them to a Subject, and 


« an Induſtry, 


which has been con- 


« ſecrated, as I may ſay, by as good, 


« and as great Perſons, as any the 
«© World has produced; and whoſe 
© Names we find mingled among 
« Kings, and Philoſophers, grave Se- 
« nators, and Patriots of their Coun- 
<« try For ſuch, of old, were So- 
« lomon, Cyrus, and Numa, Licinius, 
« ſurnamed Stalo, Cato, and Cincin- 
« natus ; the Piſos, Fabii, Cicero, the 
« Phnes, and Thouſands more, whom 
« I might enumerate, who diſdained 
© not to cultivate theſe Ruſticities, 
« even with their own Hands; and 
te to eſteem it a great Acceſſion, to 
* . their Perſons, and adorn 


their 1 with theſe rural Cha- 


« racters 
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« raCters of their Affections to Plant- 
« ing, and Love of Agriculture; which 
© has tranſmitted to us their venerable 
Names through ſo many Ages, and 
ce Viciſſitudes of the World. That 
« famous Anſwer alone, which the 
tt Perfian Monarch gave to Lyſander, 
ce will ſufficiently juſtify what I have 
« {aid ; Beſides That, which we might 
« add out of the Writings, and Ex- 
te amples of the Reſt. ——But I haſten 
eto adviſe Men not to commit them- 
« ſelves to the Dictates of their igno- 
«« rant Servants, who are, generally 
« ſpeaking, far fitter to learn, than 

« inſtruct others. Male agitur cum 
« Domino, quem Villicus docet, was an 
old Obſervation of Cato's; and I 
© chomachus told Socrates, that it was 
« far eaſier to make, than to find a good 
“ Huſbandman.—I have often prov'd 
* it fo, in Gardeners ; and, I believe, it 
will hold in moſt of our CountryEm- 


(c ploy- 
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« ployments: We are to exact Labour 
« from them, not Conduct, and Rea- 
« ſon : This Buſineſs is a Science, and 
e beyond the Reach of their ſhallow 
« Capacities; on the contrary, as the 
% Orator has expreſſed it, there is no- 
« thing more becoming, or more wor- 
« thy of a Gentleman. The true Rea- 
« ſon, ſays Palſy, a French Writer, 
« why Huſbandry is no more improv- 
« ed in this Age of ours, 1s, that, when 
Men have acquired any conſiderable 
Fortune, by their good Huſbandry, 
« and Experience, forgetting that the 
« preateſt Patriarchs, Princes, their 
« Sons and their Daughters, belong- 
<« ed to the Plow, and the Flock, they 
« account it a Shame to breed 

« their Children in the ſame Calling, 
« to which they themſelves were edu- 
*« cated; They muſt be preſently made 
« Gentlemen; They muſt, forſooth, 
have a Coat of Arms, and live up- 


= — 
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s on the Rents of their Eſtates; fo 
« as by that Time his Beard grows, 
« he begins to be aſhamed of his Fa- 
te ther, and is ready to defy the Man, 
« who, at any Time, reminds him of 


« his honeſt Extraction : If it chance, 
the good Man has other Children to 


« provide for, This muſt be the Darl- 
« ing ; be bred at School, and Uni- 
« yerfity, while All the reſt muſt to 
« plow with their Father.— This is 
« the Cauſe, that our Lands are fo 
ill cultivated : Every body will ſub- 
« ſift upon their own Revenue, and 
« take their Pleaſure, while their 
« Eſtates are reſign d to the Manage- 


ment of the moſt ignorant; which 


« are, either the Children kept at home, 
« as I ſaid before, without Learning 
<« or Experience; or Hindi, if poſſible, 
« more 1gnorant than They ; when, 
<« as in Truth, and Reaſon, the more 

* Learning, the better 3 
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« and the greater Abilities they poſ- 
« ſeſs, the more, and the better are 


« they qualified, to cultivate, and 


improve their Eſtates.” 
The ſame Author, p. 219.—< What- 
e ſoever is to our Huſband- 


« men, above their uſual Courſe, is 
looked upon, as the Whim, and 
Fancy, of ſpeculative Perſons, 
« which they turn into Ridicule, when 
" applied to Action: and this, ſays an 
** ingenious and excellent Huſband, 
“might be the Reaſon, why the prime 
« Writers of all Ages, endeavour'd to 


| * nouns Baer Ton with Alle- 


« gories, and enigmatical Terms, to 
protect them from the Contempt, 
and Pollution of the Vulgar ; which 
« has been of ſome ill Conſequence in 
<« Huſbandry, and made the fewer 
Writers adventure upon fo plain a 
* Subject, though, doubtleſs, to any 

** conſidering Perſon, the moſt de- 

C « hghtful 
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« lightful Kind of natural Philoſo- 
e phy ; and that which employs the 
« moſt uſeful Part of the Mathema- 
© ticks.” 

A little further, you have a Specimen 
of the Prefits of the Art, in one of its 
Branches, Planting only.—< Even this 
** Improvement, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
te one foregoing, does no Way reach 
« what I have met withal, in the moſt 
« accurate, and no leſs laborious Cal- 
te culation of Capt. Smith, upon this 
e very Topic; where he demonſtratively 
« aſſerts, that a thouſand Acres of 
« Land, planted at one foot Interval, 
« jn ſeven thouſand two hundred and 
* one Rows, taking up fifty one mil- 
« Hon, eight hundred, and fifty four 
« thouſand, four hundred, and one 
« Plants of Oak, Aßb and Cheſnut, and 
« fit to be tranſplanted at Three years 
« End, are then worth Eighteen Pence 
« a hundred, befides the Cheſnuts, 

« which, 
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& which, being a Third of the whole, 
c and worth half a Crown a hundred, 
te the Three years Profit of one Thou- 
*« ſand Acres, amounts to forty ſeven 
* thouſand, five hundred, and thirty 
« three Pounds four Shillings.” Sylva, 
P. 221. 
Mill you hear the Senti ments of an bo- 
neſt Surveyor, whoſe Buſineſs made him 
the more capable of obſerving the uni ver- 
fal Ignorance of Agriculture, which 
reigns among us?——© We have, in- 
| deed, ſays he, a kind of plodding, and 
* common Courſe of Huſbandry, and 
* a kind of peeviſh Imitation of the 
e moſt, who, as wiſe Men note, are 
« always the wert Huſbands; and 
«* who only try what the Earth will 
edo itſelf, and endeavour not to help 
her, by the means which Nature has 
„ provided; whereas, if Men were 
ce but a little careful, and induſtrious, 
the Earth would always yield above 
* a hundred per Cent. Reward for a 
C 2 * good 
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« good Huſband's Charges, without 

* the Curſes of corroding Uſury.” 
Surveyor's Dialogue, P. 223. 
The next Witneſs ſhall be Mr. Gooct 
— Do you wonder, ſays he, to ſee 
« me delight myſelf in the Raptures 
* of ſo honeſt, ſo profitable a Life, as 
te that of a Huſbandman. Do you 
* not know, that, in the Judgment 
e of the holieſt, and wiſeſt Men, there 
« 1s nothing more eligible, nothing 
*« more illuſtrious? Neither is there 
« any Life beſides, ſo fit for a Gen- 
te tleman, nor any other Profeſſion 
* ſo acceptable to God. The Anti- 
tc ents, I appeal to Cato, when they 
« would. raiſe Commendation to its 
«, higheſt Pitch, would call a Man 
c. Good Husband, as comprehending, in 
te that. Name, the utmoſt Praiſe they 

te could give him.” 

Googe of- Husbandry, p. LL 


Again. 
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Again. © The only Gentlemanlike 
« way of growing rich, 1s by the Art 
« of Huſbandry: All other Profeſſions 
have ſomething in them of the mean, 
and ſubſervient : This alone is free, 
* and noble; and the Wealth thus 
«* yotten may almoſt be ſaid to be of 
« a Man's own creating. Country 
People were, in all Ages, preferred 
« before the Inhabitants of Cities, as 
* having more Nobility affixed to their 
* Practice, than ſuch as, living ſecure- 
« ly within Walls, were ſafe, and idle 
« under the Shadow of a Pent-houſe. 
« D How much leſs noble is the Man, 
« who ſells his Blood, not for the Ser- 
vice, but the Pay of his Country 
« and how far below the Countryman 
« muſt He be placed, who bawls at 
* every Bar for Gain! and holds out 

« his Hand to every Bidder !” P. 8. 
Mr. Gabriel Platt, in @ Letter to Mr. 
Samuel Hartlibb, which is printed in a 
C 3 Di 
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Diſcourſe on this Subject, ebſerves, That 
t is found by Experience, that 
* where a good Council of War 1s, 
there a Camp is well defended ; and 
where a good Phy/ician, the Diſeaſes 
of human Body are leſs fatal —Why 
% ſhould it not be fo in Huſbandry ? 
„ ſays he. — And does not that Art de- 
e ſerve an Academy, upon which the 
* Happineſs of all Kingdoms does de- 
e pend ? Surely, if a certain Number 
of the moſt experienced Men were 
e deputed for this Purpoſe, who might 
e regulate the reſt, it would produce a 
e great Perfection in that Knowledge, 
& which, as it is the moſt antient of 
« all Sciences, ſo it is the moſt excel- 
« lent, and honourable ; for by it all 
Princes live; and no Man can poſ- 
e fibly live without it.— The Rabble 
e are like thoſe in Yeland, who will 
* not lay afide their old Cuſtom of 
drawing Horſes by their Tails, tho' 

: | cc 4 
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© a folemn Law be made againſt it. 
« —T have known ſome Parſons of 
« Pariſhes pretty ſkiful in Agricul- 
© ture, and excellent Improvers of 
Land: And I have, now and then, 
«© met with a Land{crd qualified with 
the ſame Skill: And certainly, if all 
e were ſo, it would conduce greatly 
eto the Proſperity of a Kingdom, 
« tho' the chief Profit would redound 
eto the two particular Ranks of Men, 
* above named. I have known many 
Men live better with thirty Acres of. 
Land, than others could upon a 
hundred; and, if need require, I 
te can ſhew, where One Acre of Land 
te ig worth two hundred Pound a Year, 
and a whole Family has not. only 
„lived well, but gathered a good 
* round Sum out of it.“ | 
Annotations en the Legacy, P. 20 5, 206. 
A Diſcourſe, which was printed ſoan 
after the Reſtoration, under the Name of 
MEeRcuzius LATIFICANS, bas, among 
C 4 other 
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otter Obſervations, this Hint towards 
our Subject: Let all Men be pleaſed 
to take into ſerious Conſideration 
that, as in every Century of Years, 
there do more Men die than are in 
* the World, at any one Time; fo 
* alfo, in every Century, there is more 
« Wealth loſt to the Nation, for want 
« of a compleat Knowledge in the Art 
« of Agriculture, than there is in the 
Kingdom, at any one Time, though 
« an Inventory were taken at Mzichael- 
« mas, When the whole Year's Fruits 
« are engroſſed together; and yet ſuch 
« an Inventory will much more than 
, double another, which ſhould be 
« taken at May-day, when theold Fruits 
« are almoſt waſted, and little remains, 
« but Hopes; which are not uſually 
« put into Inventories.” 

A Complaint, of our particular Defi- 
ciencies, in this Art, which bears the 
Name of Mr. Cxessy DiMock, after 
having recommended to the Husbandmen 

Jeve- 
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ſeveral Practices, which are flill unin- 
troduced among us, reproves the general 
Backwardneſs be met with in this manner. 
« But ſome will object, that they 
« will not grow here with us: Our 
“ Forefathers never uſed them. To 
« thoſe I reply, and aſk them, how 
« do they know? have they tried? 
« Idleneſs never wants an Excuſe: 
« And why might not our Anceſtors, 
« upon the ſame Ground, have held 
their Hands in their Pockets, and 
« preſumed, that Wheat, and Barley 
* would not have grown amongſt us? 
* or, why ſhould they not have been 
— —— 
% Hops, Liquorece, Potataes, Apricots, 
„ and Peaches? And from fowang 
* Rapeſeed, Colliers, Great Clover, 
Canary edi, and many more af this 
Kind ? And yet we know, that ſome 
* of theſe have been introduced, and 


Will 
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Will you have another Example of what 
Land is capable of doing ?—*< A Friend 
„of mine, ſays Mr. Platt, about Mi- 
* chaelmas, plowed up twenty Acres 
* of Graſs Ground: He afterwards 
* croſs-plow'd it, and harrow'd it three 
* or four times, to kill the Graſs, and 
* mingle the fat Earth with the lean ; 
He ſowed it, about the Beginning 
of March, with Barley, which be- 
fore the vehement Drought came, 
« had, as it were, turfed the Ground 
« with its Spires, it came up fo 
e thick: So that the Drought, which 
ce * ſpoiled the thin, and common Corn 
* in the barren Fields, could only 
« ſhorten the Stalk of this Barley; 
'« while the rich Earth put forth a 
« large, and thick Ear, with plump, 
« and round Grain; by which means 
« jt came to paſs, that he had, upon 
« every Acre, thirty Quarters of Bar- 
'* ley; and, the Price being raiſed 
2 that 
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ce that Year by the Drought above- 
te mentioned, he fold it off for forty 
« Shillings a Quarter; and, in the 
“Face of a thouſand unbeheving Ig- 
* norants, received twelve hundred 
Pounds for twenty Acres of Barley.” 
Annotat. Page 187. 
You will wonder to hear of ſuch 4 
Harveſt : Let the ſame Author plead his 
own Cauſe; and indeed, be is very able 
to do it.— If any Man, ſays he, aſks, 
« why this great Improvement of our 
Lands is hardly followed by any one 
« Man in the Nation ? The Anſwer 
« 1s very eaſy.— Few there are, who 
« underſtand theſe ways, and fewer 
« far will give themſelves the Trou- 
te ble of thinking to the Purpoſe: All 
« Men are, from their Youth, brou ght 
up to Idleneſs, or Buſineſs: If to 
Idleneſs, who can expect a good 
« Effect from ſo bad a Cauſe? And, 
if to Bales, they are fo fixed, fo 
.C 6 Ae 
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« rivetted in their particular Way, 
e before they become Maſters of a 
« Diſcretion capable of chuſing, that 
« they cannot wind themſelves out of 
« thoſe former Engagements, which 
« afford them a certain little Profit, 
te for an uncertain great One: At leaſt 
*« for One, which they imagine not 
« fo certain, as their own : Beſides, 
« Men are commonly poſſeſſed with a 
« ſturdy Diſlike of any Propoſition, 
te which, to ſet them rigbt, muſt firſt 
* convince them, that their former- 
« Meaſures have been wrong.” Arnot. 
J 
dSome, ſays the ſame Gentleman, in 
« another Place, may object, that if 
« this Art, Trade, or Profeſſion of 
« Huſbandry were, indeed, ſo profit- 
able as you pretend, why do we not 
« then ſee more rich Men of that ſort ? 
And why do ſo many Farmers livg 
« fo poorly, and fo beggarly, that one 
10 might 
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te might as well take them for their 
« Landlord's Slaves, as for his Tenants ? 
% anſwer, that this Preſumption is, 
« jn itſelf, a downright Miſtake ; for 
there are, many times over, more 
« Eſtates acquired, by what you call 
« plain Farming, than by any other 
« Profeſſion in the Nation: Nay, the 
« beſt, and nobleſt Families amongſt 
« us have been raiſed by the Pw. 
« And there are, at this Time, Mul- 
« titudes of Graziers, Sheep-maſters, 
« and Corn-maſters, who, by their per- 
« ſonal Induftry, in this Art, have ac- 
& quired ſuch vaſt Eſtates, that, were 
the Worth of Mankind to be diſ- 
« puted, by the Weight of their Bags, 
They could produce their Thouſands, 
« and their Ten Thouſands, in as for- 
% midable Array, as if they had been 
« uſed to appear at the Head of our 
* * Militia. 


* But 
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<« But, allowing the Poſition ju, it 
tc touches not the Art; The Fault is 
<« in the Profeſſor, not the Profeſſion : 
« Our Farmers (for to call them Hi 
c bandmen were to flatter them with 
« a Title they have no Pretence to) 
« have only certain, general, rude, 
« imperfect, and irrational Rules, or 
« Cuſtoms rather, which their Fore- 
« fathers, juſt as wiſe as They, have 
cc left them; and from which, like a 
« dull Aſs, who is ſo fond of his natu- 
« ral Pace, they can never be driven: 
« Nay, they are fo ridiculouſly averſe 
cc to all new Practices, that tis a meer 
« Impoſlibility toinfuſe any ſuch Thing 
« into their Heads; no, not by ma- 
« nifeſt Example under their very 
« Noſes.—The Stubbornneſs of theſe 
« Men's Natures is eaſily diſcovered by 
« any Man, who will but propoſe 
% ſome means, to turn their barreu 
Land into fruitful, or prevent the 
Rot 
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© Rot among their Sheep, or Murrain 
« among their Cattle. He will not 
* only ſee his Motion utterly rejected, 
« but Himſelf derided, and privately 
« ſcoffed at: But Ignorance was, ne- 
« ver yet, a wiſe Man's Ruler, —Be 
© not eaſily diverted from experienc- 
« ing the Truth, and be aſſured, that 
He, who, having any tolerable Stock 
te to begin with, does firſt inform him- 
« ſelf with Care, and then proceed 
ic with Reſolution, cannot fail to be 
« as rich, as he deſires; and that with 
*« an Honeſty, the Conſciouſneſs 
« whereof will add a Reliſh to his 
« Pleaſures.” ; Page 265, 266. 

In the Papers, which were publiſh- 
ed by Mr. HoucrTon, a Fellow of 
the Royar SociteTY, under the Title 
of Letters for the Improvement of H 
| bandry, and Trade, we have much 
.matter for our Purpoſe, of which I 
will only give you a few Particulars. 
—]In 
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n Lol. I. p. 16. we have the fol- 


© SIR, 
« I am very glad, you have under- 
« taken this Taſk, and queſtion not 


te but, in a little Time, the Kingdom 


« will have Reaſon to thank you. — 
For my Part, Ido; as well foreſee- 
* ing the Advantages, which muſt at- 
« tend it, —In Anſwer to your Inqui- 
« ries about Meadow, Number 4, II 
« tell you what Succeſs I had by Cio- 
4 er. 
« ] have a Piece of Land, that 
* uſed to be reckoned eight Acres; it 
w was a common Field, and uſually 
ett, by my Predeceſſor, for Three 
„ Pound a Year. This 1 encloſed 
** two Sides of, the other two Sides 
flying to other Encloſure, and being 
« done to my Hand. I made a Ditch 
* five Feet deep, and fix or ſeven Feet 
broad ; 
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« broad ; the Earth that was thrown 
« up, I carried off, and laid it on my 
« Land, which both improved my 
« Ground, and prevented the Rabble 
« from taking the firſt Opportunity 
« to fill up my Ditch again.—l pre- 
oc pared this Land, as is uſually e 
« for Oats, and Chvoer-graſs, both 
« which I ſowed, and all my Charge 
« amounted to about ſeventeen Pound: 
« And, that Year, I made above twen- 
« ty Pound of it. Next Year, with- 
* out any further Charge, it cleared 
« me forty Pounds,” &. 

« Several of my Neighbours have 

« found great Advantage by this, and 
« ſeveral other new Huſbandries, of 
« which, hereafter, I may give you a 
e particular Account: Interim ſub- 
te ſcribe, &c. 


« SIR, 
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40 8 IR, 

« Since I have been acquainted with 
« your excellent Deſign of promoting 
the Huſbandry of England, as much 
* as in you hes, I'll tell you what I 
« met with, in a little Journey to 
&« Theobalds. 

&* There is a conſiderable Gentle- 


ec man, who has encloſed a Piece of 


t Ground, containing fix Acres: 
“This he plowed, and ordered as for 
« Wheat; and about Midſummer, 
« ſowed it with Cole-ſeed : He had a 
« hundred Welch Ewes, which he 
«© would have ſold to the Butchers, but 
te they would give no more than half 
« a Crown a piece for them. Up- 
on this, about the Beginning of No- 
vember, he put them into his Cole- 
« worts; They happened All to caſt 
te their Lambs, before Chriſimas; ſome 
« a Month before.——The Coleworts 

fed 
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« fed the Ewes ſo well, that the 
Lambs were ſold off, from eight to 
« fourteen Shillings a piece. When 
te the Growth was eaten up clean, he 
e fold the hundred Ewes for a hun- 
te dred Crowns; and then prepared 
« his Land for Oats; which he fow'd, 
te and receivd, from each Acre, eight 
* Quarters : And all This loſt him no 
« more Time, than would have been 
e neceſſary for a Crop of Wheat. 

« This is no Romance, I had it 
«© from the Gentleman's own Mouth, 
e more than once, and his Neigh- 
e bours all own it: I hope this Ex- 
* ample will encourage others to the 
« ke Endeavours, and am, &c.” 
gion of Hushandry and Trade, Vol. 

I. p. 18 

Another Letter, ſigned Aram MaR- 
TINDALE, gives the following Ac- 
count of the Advantage, which cer- 

tam 
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tain Gentlemen, of Cheſhire, made by 
Marling of their barren Lands. 
« As to the Profit, I dare not tell 


Strangers what my Neighbours 


« know to be true, it has ſometimes 
* been ſo extraordinary: I ſhall only 
« ſay, that, if the Marl be good, and 
the Land proper for it, good Huſ- 
« bands affirm, that the Expence can 
hardly be too much. I know ſome- 
« what by my own Experience; but 
« I can name divers of my Acquaint- 
« ances, who have very conſiderably 
« advanced themſelves in the World, 
« this way; And others, who, by 
« this Means, have ſupported them- 
« felves, and their Families, from 
Ruin, whoſe Eſtates had been, other- 
« wiſe, funk, by their former Prodi- 
os galities—Fol/. J. P. 58. 

What follows is a Letter from Dr. 
Platt, Author of the natural Hiſtory of 


Oxfordſhire, &c. 


« SIR, 
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« SIR, 

« ] have peruſed your printed Col- 
« jection of Letters, which you tell 
us, in your Preface to Dr. B, ſhall 
« be frequently publiſhed ; whereof, 
« ] muſt confeſs, I am not a little 
« glad: And it is my Opinion, that 
« the maintaining a Georgical, and 
« trading Correſpondence——— The 
« Publication of Letters, foreign, 
« and domeſtick And the Bre- 
« yiates of Books agreeable to ſuch 
« Matters, will be a Means to make 


Countryman ſays, and proſper, in 
« the name of God.—And,; to fatisfy 
« you, that my good Wiſhes, towards 
« you herein, are cordial, I inde, 
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« by promiſe you my utmoſt Aſſiſt- 
« ance for the Publick Good; Agri- 
ce culture, I think, being the leaf 
« improved, of all the Arts in the 
« Kingdom, though it 5% deſerves it, 
de as the moſt univerſally Beneficial. 

« For, whatever Huſbandmen are 
ce apt to conceive of their Abilities, 
« moſt of them believing, they have 
te brought it to the higheſt Pitch, in 
« their reſpective Countries; And 
however froward they be in enter- 
« taining any thing new, though 
« never ſo Advantageous, befides 
« what they have received from their 
« Anceſtors ;-—— Yet, I may be bold 
«to Advertiſe them, that, were they 
<« really ſo knowing, as they pretend; 
« or, would they but admit of ſuch 
« Notice, as might be communicated, 
t“ and put them in Practice, we ſhould 
e have no ſuch Complaints of uncer- 
2 tain Crops, Smuts, Mildews, Lodge 


cc ing 
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« ing of Corn, its being eaten up by 
« Birds, and the Loſs of whole Crops, 

« as now we frequently meet with. 
« But fo unſtilful, indeed, is the 
« Huſbandman, generally, in his own 
« Affairs; ſo ignorant, in appropriat- 
e ing the Grain to the Soil, to prevent 
ce theſe Inconveniencies, that he knows 
© not ſo much as the Grains them- 
« ſelves, fit for theſe Purpoſes, though 
te near Neighbours to him: It having 
« been, ſom:times, found, that the 
« very Grain, ſown in one Part of the 
« ſame County, has not been ſo much 
« as heard of, in another, tho' pre- 
« ferable to all others of its Kind be- 
e yond Exception. Witneſs a ſort of 
A beat, ſown plentifully in the Vale; 
between Thame, and Watlington, in 
* the County of Oxford, and called 
* mix'd Lammas ; It being a white- 
* ear'd, red Wheat, which, though 
< bringing a more certain Crop, and 
« yield- 
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« yielding conſiderably better, than 
« moſt other Wheats, yet not long 
« ago, was altogether unknown about 
« Banbury, and Burford, and, perhaps, 
&« remains ſo to this Day. 

« Much leſs are the Grains of one 
« County known in another : Witneſs 
&« the ſort of Wheat, called red-falk'd 
« Wheat, ſown plentifully about Ox- 
« ford, which, though endued with 
« the excellent Quality of ſeldom or 
* never Smutting ; a conveniency, that 
* beſt pleaſes the Chapman, of any, 

« yet, either has not been heard of, 
* or is wholly neglected, in moſt 
« other Counties. Nor leſs ignorant 
« is the Huſbandman of Long-Cone 
«Wheat, notwithſtanding its not be- 
* ing ſubject to Lodging, or being 
* eaten by Birds, and its conſtant 
<« Freedom from that Epidemical Diſ- 
<« eaſe of Corn, commonly called the 
« Mildew; Three Inconvemiencies, 


« ſome- 
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« ſometimes ſo fatal to him, that, by 
&« one, two, or all of them, he loſes his 
*« Crop; Whereas, had he known 
« theſe Grains, and would have taken 
« the Pains to procure, and have uſed 
« them, how free might he have been 
« from all thofe Inconvemiencies, 
« where-ever his Grounds had been 
te ljable to them. 
« And, as it is in Wheat, ſo it is, 
« hkewiſe, in Barley; for I cannot 
t hear, that Patney, or Ratheripe Bar- 
« ley, is fown any where, but, in Milli- 
« ſhire, Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, and the 
« moſt weſtern Parts of Cornwall; not- 
« withſtanding the Advantage of its 
ee being early Ripe; It having, many 
« times, been ſown, and returned to 
te the Barn again, in two Months time; 
« always, in nine, or ten Weeks, at 
* fartheſt, which is very conſiderable; 
sas well in wet, and backward Springs, 
* and moift Autumns, as in great 
— * Drought, 
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« Drought, when other Counties, that 
« ſow Barley, loſe their Seaſons, and 
„ Crops, as they did, this very Year: 
« For, not being able to ſow their 
« Barley, by reaſon of the great 
« Drought, till after Midſummer, it 
« was green, at Michaelmas, as I ſaw 
4 jn Kent, and ſome other Counties; 
« and, as I have Reaſon to believe, 
c never came to be ripe at all; where- 
« as, had they but known, and uſed 
cc the Patney Barley, tho' they ſow- 
« ed it not till July, they might 
« have had it in their Sacks again be- 
« fore Michaelmas ; it always coming 
« to be ripe, in the worſt of Sum- 
« mers. 

« Whence it plainly appears, that, 
could you make yourſelf the happy 
_ «« Inſtrument of communicating ſuch 
« Notices, as theſe, to all the Pariſhes 
« in England, and fo effectually, as to 
« yet them put in Practice ; for that 
cc 18 
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« ig the greateſt Work, though one 
cc would think, indeed, Men ſhould 
te make but weak oppoſition againſt 
te their own Emoluments, you would, 
for ought I know, deſerve as much 
« from the Publict, as the Founder of 
te Chriſt's-Hoſpital, and all its Benefac- 
te tors; and receive the Acclamations, 
ce and Applauſes, of all good Men, 
<« as the juſt Reward of ſo great an 
« Atchievement, which is all, at pre- 
te ſent, but that,” &c. R. Platt, p. 3 1, 
32, 33, 34» 35, Vel. It. 

And now comes a worthy Knight, 
to join our Country Chorus, Six Jo- 
NAS Mook, who, in a little Book, 
entitled, England's Intereſt, &c. bids 
fair for proving, that an Acre of Land, 
in a few Years time, may be advanc'd 
to the yearly Worth of one hundred 
and forty Pounds——His Words are 
theſe 
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« To deny, that Land is capable 
* of Improvement, 1s to contradict 
* the Experience of the preſent, and 
* former Ages; and to deny a Truth, 
© as obvious, as the Meridian Sun: 
« For how many Acres of Land, in 
* the Fen Countries, formerly no bet- 
% ter than the 1r:þþ Bogs, are, now 
te by draining, and other Improve- 
te ments, made as good Land, as any 
te in England? And the ſame Improve- 
« ment, that is made in the Fen 
Countries in one Reſpect may, in 
* other Reſpects, be made in any other 
« Country._—And, therefore, that 
Land may be improved, is what, I 
te preſume, none will deny; and, that 
c 1t may be done to a far greater Ad- 
t vantage, than what has been hither- 
te to practis d, is what I am now to 
« demonſtrate. P. 1 and 2. 

We have a remarkable Improve- 
ment related in Dr. Boats Natural 
Hittory 
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Hiſtory of Ireland, in the following 
Words, Page 97. 
« How incredibly the Land was en- 

« rich'd, by this kind of Manuring, 
« may be gathered by the enſuing 
« Particular. The whole Lordſhip of 
« Montrath was thirty Years ago, lett 
« (by one Mr. Downings, who own'd 
© it, and fold it afterwards to Sir 
« Charles Coat) for fifty Pounds ſter- 
* ling, a Year ; and nevertheleſs, af- 
« ter a white, the Farmers ſurrender- 
« ed it to him, complaining, that they 
« could not live upon it, and that it 
« had quite impoveriſhed them. 
« Some time after, it was farm'd by 
« People, who were newly come out 
« of England, at a hundred and fifty- 
« Pounds a Year. —Thus Family, not- 
« withſtanding the tripled Rent, did 
* not only live very handſomely upon 
« it, but grew Rich, and Wealthy ; 
* and did fo far improve the Land, 
D 3 that 
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e that when the laſt 1: Rebellion 
broke out, That ſame Lordſhip might 
% have been let, for five hundred 
„Pound fterling a Year, as I have 
been aſſured by ſeveral, who had 
** themſelves been Farmers of that 
„ very Land. 

Hence it was, ſays Mr. Nurſe, in a 
Diſcourſe on the Benefits, and Improve- 
ments of Husbandry, That the braveſt 
Men, in the firſt Ages of the World, 
e betook themſelves generally to Huſ- 
e bandry ; which, however ſimple, 
« and rude, it appear'd, was found 
« very Advantageous, and Delightful ; 
«© jnſomuch, that the Poets of antient, 
and modern Times, when they would 
« deſcribe the true Felicity of Man, 
and give their Fancies the largeſt 
Flights of Freedom, and Gaiety, 
*« borrow all their Deſcriptions from 
the Paſtoral Life: — And even they, 
e who give us Characters of great Ge- 

« nerals, 
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« nerals, and Princes, in Heroic 
« Strains, {till repreſent them by Me- 
e taphors of this Nature. P. 5th. 
« As to the Profits, ariſing from a 

« Country Life, it is ſuperfluous to 
« enlarge upon that, which is fo ob- 
« yious to all the World : And, firſt, 
ein Reſpect of the general, or Com- 
« mon-wwealth : This is the great Vein, 
« by which the Blood 1s diſtributed 
« through all, and every Part of the 
« Body, or tis rather the very Blood 
« 1tſelf, ſince it is diffuſed over the 
te whole, nor can any Part, or Mem- 
eber ſubſiſt without it.——lIt is the 
«© Foundation of Traffick, and Com- 
© merce; for as much as all the Ma- 
« nufactures, and Commodities, which 
e we export, or receive from foreign 
« Parts, are but the Productions of 
the Earth, either at the firſt Hand, 
* or the ſecond. ——Corn, Wine, Oyl, 
Fruits, Cloth, Linnen, or IWeollen, 
D 4 Sil, 
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e $:/%, all are the Offspring of the 
* Earth, cultivated by Art, and In- 
« genuity, 

And, as the Huſbandman is moſt 
« neceſſary, in time of Peace, fo is 
« He, alſo, in the Days of War; 
« ſince all the Stares, and Magazines, 
« the Arms, the Clathing, and the 
« Prow1/,ons of the Field, are almoſt 


« ſolely derived from his Care, and 


Providence. If we regard the par- 
e ticular Intereſt of private Perſons, 
ce it is no leſs obvious, that nothing 
e more Advances it, than Huſbandry : 
„The many great Eſtates, and For- 
tunes, Men arrive at, this way, are 
a certain Proof of this Truth: And 
« it ſome miſcarry, tis no Wonder, 
e whether it be by their own ill Courſe 
of Life, Ignorance, or Negligence; 
* or, perhaps, from ſome ſiniſter Ac- 
& cidents, from which no State, no 
Condition can be exempted ; But, 
in 
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« in the general, tis certain, that, 
« conſidering the vaſt numbers of 
« Huſbandmen, none make fo ſure a 
« Fortune, as They do; and there 
« are ten Bankrupt Tradeſmen, or 
« Merchants, for one Huſbandman, 
« throughout the Kingdom. Page 11, 
12, 13. 

« Tis much to be wiſhed, that the 
“State would afford ſome Encourage- 
« ment to Huſbandry, by exempting 
« it; at leaſt, by eaſing it, as to the 
« publick Burthens ; eſpecially, for 
« ſome Yeats, upon any new Under- 
« taking, which ſhall be judged of a 
« general Advantage : By this means, 
« Men would venture upon Projection. 
« —'Tis very well obſerved by a moſt 
« ingenious, and learned Gentleman, 
« in his Remarks upon one of the 
« greateſt, moſt antient, and moſt po- 
« liſhed Governments upon Earth, 
* when he tells us, That Agriculture 
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* 1s encouraged by ſo many ſpecial 
* Privileges from the Crown, and the 
% Common Laws, and Cuſtoms of 
* the Country, that, whatever Wars 
* happen, the Tillers of the Ground 
* are untouched, as if they were ſa- 
te cred, like the Prieſts in other Places; 
* ſo that no Country in the World 
was ever known to be ſo well Cul- 
*« tivated, as the whole Kingdom of 
© China.——Whereas, with us, and 
other neighbouring Countries, tis 
the poor Huſbandman, who muſt 
e ſupport, in a manner, the whole 
„ Expence of a War, Fc. In fine, 
te what I have written on this Sub- 
« ject 1s not grounded on the Reports, 
„ and Methods of other Authors, but 
* upon my own Obſervations, in a 
long, and happy Country Life. 

Page 24. 
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Hear, next, Mr. ATWELL, in his faith- 
ful Surveyor. 

« This I have ſeen in a dry Year, 
% in a Meadow, near Hartford. 
« A Man, who had a Piece of Ground 
« within the Command of Water, 
te flowed it, and, by that means, made 
te five Pound an Acre of his firſt Crop; 
c when his Neighbours in better 
« Ground, could ſcarce make twenty 
« Shillings. Faithful Surveyor, p. 87. 

“J have, in a wet Year, fown Pi- 
e geons Dung by Hand, upon my ſan- 
« dy Grounds, when my Crop has 
e been fold for more than the whole 
* Worth, or Fee-fimple of the Land, 
eit grew upon. 

It is almoſt incredible, the 
* odds of an Acre of Barley, in 
* Hitching Pariſh, fifty Years ago, 
and twenty Years ago; and all, by 
the uſe of Raggs, and Horn-Shavings. 
hey have ſo mended their Soil 
D 6 « by - 
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e by it, that, whereas, about fifty 
« Years ago, an Acre of their Barley 
te was not above three Pound ten, or 
& four Pound the Beſt. Now, about 
* twenty Years ago, I was requeſted 
* to meaſure two Acres of Barley, in 
a Field, called Kings Field, in Hiteb- 
* ing Pariſh, the Crop of which was 
« ſold for nine Pound an Acre, by the 
« Statute Pole.” Faithful Surveyor, 
p. 106, 107. 

'  MaRKknam comes next, and in- 
forms us, who a Profeſſor of this Art 
1s, —< A Husbandman is one, who, 
« with Order, and with Judgment, 
te tills the Ground in proper Seaſons ; 
« forcing it to produce whatever is 
« neceflary for the Suſtenance of Man. 
« This is He, to whom God, in the 
« Scriptures, gives ſo many Bleſſings: 
« This is He, whoſe Labours are, of 
« all others, the moſt excellent ; and, 
.*« therefore, to be a Huſbandman, is 
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te to be a good Man.—A Huſband- 
man, may, of all Mankind, be moſt 
« properly called Lord of the Earth, 
« for he commands and governs it, 
« jn the moſt abſolute manner, He 
« ſays to Barrenneſs, be thou fruitful, 
« and encreaſe; and Barrenneſs obeys, 
« and brings forth Plenty. It is to 
« him we owe the Bread, we live upon: 
« All Ranks, all Callings, are depen- 
« dant on him, and upon his good, or 
„ill Succeſs, hangs the Fortune of 
« their Labours.— The Necefity of this 
« noble Art may be inferr'd from its 
« Profit : For, ſince Profit is not only 
« moſt univerſally aim'd at, but uni- 
_ « verſally requifite, This, of all Arts, 
« 1s certainly moſt neceſſary, becauſe 
« 1ts Profit does ſo very far exceed all 
« other, —But I wou'd have Men 
« know, that the Name of Hufband- 
« man is no way due to the Clown, the 
a Peaſant, or the Plowman;—No—— 
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te He is a Creature of another Mould : 
% No Son of Adam, from the Cottage, 
© to the Crown, how excellent ſoever, 
te if he is excellent indeed, can poſ- 
« fibly aſſume a richer, better, or a 
« greater Title, than that of Huſband- 
« man.” Eng. Huſb. P. 3, 4, 5. 
AvusSTIN, of Planting, obſerves,— 
There are many good Wits exerciſed 
« about Toys, and Trifles, and who 
« beſtow exceſſive Time, Coſt, and 
« Labour about meer Shadows; How 
« much might Theſe advantage them- 
« ſelves, and others, in ſearching out 
« a thouſand hidden Secrets of Na- 
« ture, by the Study, and Practice of 
©« Agriculture. Not He, ſays an antient 
« Author, who knows many Things, 
but He, who knows profitable Things, 
ig wile. : 
« This Art is a mighty Storehouſe of 
« Meat, Drink, and Money; "Tis a 
« a rich Mine, out of which we may 


dig 
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te dig Profit, and Pleaſure, without 
« fear of ever coming to the Bottom: 
« Nay, if you will, tis the Philgſo- 
« pher's Stone, which turns Trees, 
« Fruits, Earth, Iron, and Water, into 
« Gold, without the ſmalleſt Hazard: 
« The Excellence of this Employment, 
t both in the Practice, and the The- 
« ory, extends itſelf to every Place, 
and Perſon, in the World ; from the 
© Cradle to the Grave, and from the 
e Beginning of the World to the very 
« End thereof. Nothing can be fo 

« univerſally good, as This. 
<« It is much eaſier to prevail with 
« People by Examples, than by Pre- 
« cepts, or Rules; and, if Examples 
« of Great Men, even in wicked 
„Things, are ſo powerful with moſt 
« People, how much more prevalent 
« ſhou'd they be in the honeſt, and 
« the virtuous? We have a twofold 
« Argument, concurring to excite the 
Practice 
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« Practice of Agriculture : Precedents, 
<« and thoſe of the higheſt, even Kings, 
« Emperors, and Philoſophers; And 
« Virtue, the higheſt, which any ſe- 
te cular Profeſſion is capable of con- 
te taining. 

« If, ſays a Writer, the Dignity of 
« Huſbandry may be drawn from the 
« worth of ſuch as have been Hufſ- 
« bandmen, then it is a Kingly Art, 
« and chiefeſt of all others. Nings, 
« Princes, Roman Emperors, and the 
« higheſt Powers on Earth, have not 
ce diſdain d to perform this Work with 
« their own Hands, and taken great 
« Delight therein.” P. 20. 

« This is an Age,” /ays another Au- 
thor, WORLIDGE, in Laudem Agricul- 
ture, wherein to commend, or ex- 
« tol an ingemous Art, or Science, 
might be eſteem'd a needleſs Labour, 
« but that we find the more noble and 
« worthy a Profeſſion 1s, the ſtronger 
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« Arguments are fram'd againſt it; 
« and more particularly againſt this 
« ruſtic Art, and its infinite Prehemi- 
« nencies to any other, by the Vainer, 
« and Pedantic ſort of People, who 
« deſpiſe the Value of every Thing, 
« they are ignorant of; and judge it 
te below their Reputation, to take No- 
« tice of ſo mean a Profeſſion.— This 
e makes me tread in the Steps of more 
te worthy Authors, not to court the 
Credit of the Ohinate, but to con- 
« firm the Doubtful, of the Excellence, 
e and ineſtimable Value of this Art; 
% not only for the Health of our Bo- 
« dies, but the Encreaſe of our For- 
© tunes, and our univerſal Uſe, Plea - 
« ſure, and Advantage. Thoſe, who 
e are converſant with the Works of 
© ancient Writers, need not be in- 
* form'd how many wiſe and mighty 
« Men, were Tillers of the Earth. — 
„The Study of Agriculture was of 

« ſuch 
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e fuch high Eſteem, that Monarchs 
* themſelves have not only labour'd ix 
* zf, but acquir'd a laſting, and im- 
* mortal Name, by their Writings of 
* it, —NXenophon, in his Tract of Oeco- 
* nomics, tells us, nothing can be of 
* a more regal Eſtimation, and Splen- 
* dor, than judicious Agriculture. 
% Pliny writes, that the Romans had 
*« fo high an Eſteem for Agriculture, 
te that they extended their Laws to 

their Reformation of its Abuſes. 
« 'Tis evident, that this Art requires 
« far leſs Charge, and Expence, than 
Labour, and Induſtry ; And, to poſ- 
„ ſeſs Men with this, and encourage 
t them to it, is the Scope of all its 
C Writers, both antient, and modern. 
« —How much more Praiſe-worthy 
* 15 the Practice of this, than to ſpend 
* our Time in trifling and inſignifi- 
* cant Studies. It cannot be thought, 
that ſuch wiſe, and learned Men, 
« wou'd 
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« wou'd fo profuſely ſcatter Praifes, 
« for which they had not great, and 
*« ſolid Reaſons : Not to ſpeak of the 
« dehghtful Entertainments, which a 
« Country Life abounds with, what 
« Art cou'd poſſibly ſubſiſt without it ? 
« This is the indulgent Mother, by 
e whoſe Milk the World is nouriih'd : 
« Our Labour, and our Charges, here, 
* return upon us with a manifold En- 
« creaſe of Advantage.— The Ro- 
% mans, when they gave Names to 
« their Tribes, diſtinguiſh'd the chief, 
« among them, by the Name of Ruftic, 
« and the meaner, in Degree, were 
« call'd the Urbane. 

« Numa Pompilius, to encourage 
Agriculture, commanded the Fields 
© to be divided into a certain number 
* of Villages, over each of which he 
* conſtituted a Superviſor ; whoſe 
« Office it was to obſerve, who till'd 
his Land induſtrioufly, and who 
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* neglected it. He often ſent for the 
e diligent Huſbandman, and, having 
* courteouſly receiv'd him, wou'd diſ- 
* miſs him with Rewards. As, 
gon the contrary he wou'd rebuke 
the Ignorant and Slothful. Thus 
* ſome, for fear of Diſgrace, and 
** and others, in Hopes of Reward, 
were continually intent on their At- 
fairs: The like Examples we find 
ein ſeveral Countries, Spain, Holland, 
* Germany, Venice. — In Burgundy, they 
* muſt not fell a Tree, till they have 
e planted another near it.— And, in 
e ſeveral Places of Germany, about 
* Hainault, and Franckfort, no young 
* Farmer is permitted to Marry, till 
he has planted ſuch a ſtated Num- 
« ber of Walnut Trees.— We have, 
« in England, many good Laws to 
* this Purpoſe, but none fo ſligkted, 
e and neglected, as they. But our 
<< Hopes, and Expectations are now 
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great, that ſomething will be done 
« herein; ſeeing That Royal, and moſt 
« excellent Society, at Greſham College, 
“make it the principal Object of their 
« Studies, and Care. 

« Maximus Tyrius, a moſt grave 
« Philoſopher, compos'd a Dialogue, 
« wherein, by many, and convincing 
« Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that the 
« Art of Agriculture 1s even more ne- 
« ceflary, than the Military. As to 
« the State, Qualification, and Con- 
edition of a Country Life, we may 
« confidently affirm, that it far excells 
« the City Life, and is infinitely to 
« be preferr'd before it.—Plato avows 

« Country Life to be the Pattern of 
Diligence, Juſtice, and Frugality,” 
&c. Syſtem. Agric. Pref. 

Page 26, Speaking of Clover, he ſays, 
% In Brabant, they talk of keeping 
four Cows, Winter and Summer, 
upon one Acre of this Graſs — 


« Here, 
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e Here, in England, an Acre has kept 
« four Coach-Horſes, and more, all 
« Summer long. 

« in Wil:fire, there are ſeveral 
<« Precedents of St. Foyn, that has been 
« growing, theſe twenty Years, on 
* poor Land, and has ſo far improv'd 
« it, that, from a Noble an Acre, 
« twenty Acres together have been 
© conſtantly let for thirty Shillings an 
Acre, and yet continues in good 
Proof. Page 29. 

<« In every Part of England, there 
« js much waſte Land, and other old 
« Paſture, that bears the Name of 
e barren Land, which, by good Huſ- 
* bandry, may be made very fruitful, 
rand profitable, to the Owner, in par- 
te ticular, and the Common-wealth, in 
« general; as is evident, in many Par- 
« cels, lately ſo improv'd.”-- Page 37. 

This way of burning is us'd on 
the ——— and barreneſt Land, in 

« England, 
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« England, or Wales, where, before, 
« hardly any Thing wou'd grow ; and 
« now, there grows as good Wheat, 
« and other Grain, as on the fineſt 
« Land you have. There are many 
« Precedents hereof, in ſeveral Parts 
« of England, where, by this means 
« only, as much 1s gotten, over and 
« above all Expences, as the Pur- 
« chaſe of the Land was worth be- 
« fore.” Page 37. 
« The Advantages of a Cherry Or- 

« chard are very great; Mr. Hartlibb 
« gives the Relation of a Cherry Gar- 
« den, about Sittingburn in Kent, of 
« thirty Acres, that produc'd in one 
« Year, above a thouſand Pound Pro- 
* I, Sytem. Agric. P. 114. 
« But think it not ſtrange, that 
common and well known Plants 
* ſhou'd prove ſo beneficial ; It is for 
« no other Cauſe, but that ſome Men 
are more induſtrious, and ingenious 
« than 
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ce than others: It is hard to find any 
« Occupation, Trade, or Employment, 
ce by which a Man may preſume on fo 
ce noble, and large a Requital, of his 
« Time, Coſt, and Induſtry. But ig- 
« norant, and ſelf-will'd Men are, 
« naturally, prone to raiſe Objections; 
te and thereby deter themſelves, and 
others, from any thing whatſoever, 
« which 1s either Pleaſant or Profit- 
able. However, we hope better 
of the ingenious, who, by becom- 
« ing Precedents to their Neighbours, 
« may make our Land a Land of 
« Plenty.” P. 144. 

« P. 145.—l mention Hops, in the 
« firſt Place, not for its Worth, or 
« Dignity above the reſt, but becauſe 
ce of all other Plants, it advances Land 
te to the higheſt Improvement; often, 
« to forty or fifty, and ſometimes, to 
« a hundred Pound an Acre. 
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« Some, who have rais'd good L- 
te quorice, have gain'd well by it; the 
« better the Land is, the more is 
« the Advantage. It has clear'd, 
« from fifty, to a hundred Pound an 
« Acre.“ Page 1 57. 
I have one great Author more to 
quote, and That 1s a King, and a King 
of our own Nation, King James the 
firſt, who was ſo far from thinking a 
Regard for this Art below the Majeſty 
of a Prince, that he has left behind 
him a very uncommon, and remark- 
able Proof, how earneſtly he Labour'd 
to encourage it, and how Zealouſſy 
he recommended it to his People.— 
What follows 1s the Copy of a Letter, 
wh:ch he ſent to the Lords Lieutenants 
of the ſeveral Counties, in England, 
for the Propagation of Mulberry Trees 
throughout the Kingdom. 
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James Rex, 
ce Right Truſty, and Well-Belov'd, 


< we greet you well. —It is a principal | 
«Part of that Chriſtian Care, which | 
« appertains to Sovereignty, to en- 


« deavour, by all means poſſible, as 


« well to beget, as to encreaſe, among 
« their People, the Knowledge, and 
« Practice of all Arts, and Trades, 
« whereby they may be both wean d 
« from Idleneſs, and the Enormities * 
« thereof, which are infinite; and ex- 


e ercisd in ſuch Induſtries, and La- 
« bours, as are accompanied with evi- 
« dent Hopes, not only of preſerving 
« People from the Shame, and Grief 
« of Penury, but alſo raiſing, and en- 
« creaſing them in Wealth, and Abun- 
te dance; the Scope, which every free- 
« born Spirit aims at, not in regard 
« of Himſelf alone, and the Eaſe, 
« which a plentiful Eſtate brings 
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« to every one in his Particular, but 
« alſo in regard to the Honour of his 
e native Country, whoſe Commenda- 
« tions are no way more ſet forth, 
« than in the People's Activeneſs, and 
« Induſtry. — The Conſiderations 
« whereof having of late occupicd our 
Mind, who always eſteem our Peo- 
« ple's Good our neceſſary Contem- 
« plation ; we have conceiv'd, as well 
« by the Diſcourſe of our own Reaſon, 


; « as by Information gathered from 


« others, that making of Si might 
« 3s well be effected bere, as it is in 
e the Kingdom of France, where the 
* fame has, of late Years, been put 
in Practice; For neither is the Ch- 
e mate of this Iſle fo far diſtinct, or 
different in Condition from that 
« Country, eſpecially from the hither 
Parts thereof, but that thoſe Things, 
which by Induſtry proſper here, 
may, by a like Induſtry us'd here, 
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<« have the ſame Succeſs. Many pri- 
« yate Perſons, who, for their Plea- 
« ſure, have bred theſe Forms, have 
« found, that they may be nouriſh'd, | 
« and maintain'd here, if Proviſion ' 
were made for planting of Mulberry | 
« Trees, whoſe Leaves are the Food of 
« the Worms. Therefore, we have 
thought good hereby to let you un- 
« derſtand, that although in ſuffering | 
« this Invention to take Place, we | 
« ſhew ourſelves an Adverſary to our 
« Profit, by our Cuſtoms upon Silk | 
« brought from beyond Sea, which 
« will receive Diminution ; Never- 
<< leſs, when there is fo great, and 
« publick Utility to come to our 
« Kingdom, and Subjects in general, 
« and whereby ſuch Multitudes of 
« People of both Sexes, and all Ages, 
« ſuch as, in regard of Impotency, 
« are unfit for other Labour, may be 
ſet to Work, comforted, and relieved; 
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« weare content, that our private Be- 
« nefit ſhou'd give way to the Pub- 
« lick And therefore, being per- 
« ſuaded, that no well- affected Subject 
« will refuſe to put his helping Hand 
« to {ſuch a Work, as can have no 
« other private End in vs, but a De- 
« fire of the Welfare of our People, 
« we have thought good, in this 
« Form only, to require you (as a 
« Perſon of greateſt Authority, in 
« that County, and from whom the 
« Generality may receive notice of our 
« Pleaſure, with more Conveniency 
“than otherwiſe) to take occaſion, ei- 
« ther at the Quarter Seſſions, or ſome 
« other publick Place of Meeting, to 
« perſuade, and require ſuch, as are of 
« Ability (without deſcending to trou- 
« ble the Poor, for whom we ſeek to 
e provide) to buy, and diſtribute in 
e that County, the number of ten 
« Thouſand Mullerry Plants, which 
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&« It all be deliver'd to them at our Ci- 
ty of. at the Rate of three Far- 
« things the Plant; or at fix Shillings 
« the Hundred, containing five Score 
te Plants. And becauſe the buying of 
« the ſaid Plants, at this Rate, may, 
eat the firſt, ſeem chargeable to our 
«© Subjects, whom we wou'd be loth 
te to Burthen, we have taken order, 
« that, in March or April next, there 
« ſhall be delivered, at the ſame Place, 
%a good Quantity of Mulberry Seeds, 
© there to be Sold to ſuch, as will 
e Buy them: By means whereof the 
« ſaid Plants will be delivered, at a 
e ſmaller Rate, than they can be af- 
te forded, being carried from hence: 
„ Having refolv'd alſo, that there 
hall be publiſh'd, in Print, a plain 
© Inſtruction, and Direction both for 
*« encrealing tne Mulberry Trees, 
breeding the Silk Worms, and every 
other Thing needful to be under- 
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e ſtood, for the perfecting a Work, 
« which is every way ſo Commendable, 
« and Profitable, as well to the Plant- 
« ex, as to the Manufactor.— Having 
now made known unto you the 
« Motives, wherein every Man is 
« jntereſted; becauſe we know how 
much the Example of our own 
« Lieutenants, and Juſtices, will fur- 
e ther this Cauſe; if you, and other 
«* your Neighbours, will be content 
e to take ſome good Quantities hereof, 
e to diſtribute upon your own Lands, 
« we are ready to acknowledge thus 
e much more, that all Things of this 
Nature, tending to Plantation, 
« Encreaſe of Science, and Works 
« of Induſtry, are Things ſo natu- 
« rally pleaſing to our Diſpoſition, 
« that we ſhall take it for an Argu- 
« ment of extraordinary Affection 
te towards our Perſon. —Beſides the 
judgment, we ſhall make of the 
E 4 * good 
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goil Diſpoſitions of all thoſe, who 
«« thall expreſs their Readineſs to fur- 
ther the ſame, as if they ſought 
« thereby to further our Honour and 
« Contentment. We have ſeen, in 
« few Years paſt, that our Brother 
« the French King, has, ſince his 
« coming to the Crown, both be- 
« gun, and brought to Perfection, 
« the making of Sils, in his Coun- 
« try, whereby He has won, to 
« Himſelf Honour, and to his Sub- 
« jects, a marvellous Encreaſe of 
* Riches We ſhou'd account it no 
« little Happineſs to Us, if the ſame 
« Work, which we begin, among 
* our People, with no leſs Zeal to 
* thetr Good, than any Prince can 
* have for the Good of His, might, 
* in our Time, produce the Fruits, 
* which, there, it has done; whereof 
« we nething doubt, if ours ſhall be 
* found as tractable, and apt, to fur- 
* ther their own Good, now the way 
cc 15 
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« js ſhow'd them by their Sovereign, 
« as the Subjects of France have been, 
« to conform themſelves to the Direc- 
« tion of their King. Given under 
« our Signet, at our Palace at Vet- 
« minſter, the ſixteenth Day of No- 
« vember, in the ſixth Year of En- 
gland, France, and Ireland; and of 
« Scotland, the two and fortieth.” 

And now, I think, I have ſur- 
rounded my Cauſe, by ſuch an Army 
of Champions, that ſhe need not fear 
the Onſets of the Envious, or the Ig- 
norant. With how much Eaſe cou'd. 
I have brought a thouſand Teſtimo- 
nies more!] But the w/e will own De- 
monſtration, at her firſt Appearance, 
and, to Fools, or Madmen, who ad- 
dreſſes his Endeavours ? 

The Uſe, I wou'd propoſe from all. 
theſe Proofs, is, that the Owners of 
our Lands being thus convinc'd of the 
Dignity, and Profit, of an Art they 
have ſo long neglected, or been igno- 
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rant dr wou'd, for the future, apply 
their Judgment mv to the Improve- 
ment of thole Eſtates, which moſt 
deſerve their Application, and will 
beſt reward it. Such a noble Induſtry 
wou'd ſet them, ſoon, above a thou- 
ſand daily Mortifications, of their 
preſent Condition, and be the only 
means to recover that Reſpect, which 
was antiently paid to the Landed In- 
tereſt of this Kingdom. 

But, it remains that, having ſaid 
ſo much of the Deſign, I ſhou'd be a 
little particular, as to the manner of 
Executing it. I fhall Write ſome- 
thing on this Head, as briefly, as I 
can ; there being more already Written, 
upon that Subject, than 1s generally 
known.—T have myſelf collected near 
a hundred Volumes, fome of which 
are excellent, in their ſeveral Kinds, 
and may almoſt merit the Title of 
compleat Sy/tems. The Study itſelf, 
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as 'tis far from difficult, will alſo prove 
the moſt delightful, you can poſſibly 
engage in; and there only want Be- 
ginners; for, when the Ice is broke, 
the Waters will be found ſo very ſweet, 
and tempting, that few wiſe Men will 
draw, for conſtant Uſe, from any o- 
ther Fountain. 

To inſtruct the Willing what Books 
they may enquire for, I will name 
the Authors, from whom you are to 
expect moſt Information in the Art, 
and all its Branches. 

There are many Pieces extant, un- 
der the Title of Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society, which are interlac'd a- 
bundantly, with excellent Inſtructions, 
and Experiments, in Huſbandry.— 
Many of the famous Mr. Boyles Works 
are enrich'd with curious Obſervations 
of this Nature.— 

Lord Verulam's Natural Hiſtory. 
E 6 Syl- 
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Syſtema Agriculturx—By Mr Mor- 
lidge. 

The whole Art of Huſbandry. By 
J. Mortimer, Eſq; 

Part the 2d of the ſame—By the 
ſame Author. 

Sylva, or a Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees. 
By J. Evylin, Eſq; 

Dr. Beal, of Herefordſhire Orchards. 

Markbam's Enrichment of the Weald 


of Kent. 

Engliſh Huſbandman. By G. Mark- 
ham. 

Farewell to Huſbandry. By the 
ſame Author. 


A Diſcourſe of the Flanders Huſ- 
bandry. By Sir R. Weſton. 
Hartlibs Legacy of Huſbandry. 
Annotations upon the Legacy. E- 

dit. 3d. 
Jewel Houſe of Nature, and Art. 
By Sir Hugh Platt, 


Adam's 
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Adam's Art revivd. By the ſame 
Author. 
Of the Improvement of barren 
Land. By T. G. 

Dictionarium Ruſticum, &c. 

Googe of Huſbandry. 

Blith's Engliſh Improver. 

Improver 1mprov'd. By the ſame 

Author. 

Houghton's Letters of Huſbandry 

and Trade. 

A Diſcovery of Hidden Treaſure. 

By G. Platt. 

Theſe, or ſuch of them, as you can 
moſt readily procure, (for ſome of 
theſe are very ſcarce) will give the ut- 
moſt Knowledge requiſite, for as large 
Improvement, as in any of the fore- 
going Precedents. | 

But I haſten to my own particular 
Taſk, and will undertake to prove, 
that every private Gentleman in En- 

gland, may, by taking his Lands into 
his 
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his own Management, advance his 
Eſtate, immediately, to a double Value, 
and That, without the Trouble of 
ſeeking much Knowledge or making 
new Improvements;—even, by the 
downright common Road of Huſban- 
dry, as it is now practis'd. 

And here it will be no Objection to 
tell me, Gentlemen are wholly igno- 
rant in theſe Affairs, and that we ſee, 
by general Experience, that Men, who 
do take Lands into their own Hands, 
are always Loſers by the Bargain.— 
I deny the Obſervation ; or, if 'twere 
true, it makes nothing againſt my 
Argument: For they, who, having 
Farms thrown up by their Tenants, 
leave the Cultivation of them to their 
Stewards, taking ſuch Accounts, as 
They think fit to give them, may well 
be Loſers by the Bargain; and yet 
This is what we call keeping Land in 


our own Hands. 
But, 
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But, previous to my Argument, I 
obſerve, that, though 'tis not neceſſa- 
ry for a Man, who wou'd double his 
Rents, to be much ſkill'd in Huſban- 
dry, we mult, at leaſt, ſuppoſe him 
a Perſon of good Underſtanding, in 
common Matters, and of an in- 
duſtrious Diſpoſition ; one, who will 
allow, that ſo conſiderable an Aug- 
mentation of his Eſtate, deſerves fix 
Months continuance in the Country. 

Suppoſe we then a Gentleman, ſo 
qualified, and ſo diſpos'd, has a 
Farm thrown into his Hands, at La- 
dy Day, which contains, of Arable 
Land, a hundred Acres: He is, juſt 
about this Time, come down to paſs 
the Summer, at his Country Houſe ; 
and, when his Steward tells him, that, 
no new Tenant offering to take his 
Farm, it will be beſt to ſow it on his 
own Account, how eaſy wou'd it be 
to ſend for others of his Tenants, and, 
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in order to determine which way to 
proceed, aſk theſe kind of Queſtions. 

I have an Inclination to till the 
Farm, which is newly quitted ;—1s it 
in a good Condition ? 

They will tell im—No—That it 
has been Plow'd ſo long, till the Heart 
of the Ground 1s worn away; and 
that it will require new małing, as they 
call it, that is Manuring, before it can 
be fit to bear any kind of Grain to 
Advantage. 

What is the fitteſt Manure for the na- 
ture of the Ground ? 

The Anſwer will be, good Dung. 

How much on an Acre? 

About twenty Load. 

What will it coſt a Load? 

About twelve Pence. 

What Grain will it bear after this 
Charge? 

Wheat. 
Is the Seaſon proper? 
Yes 3 


13 
ves ; we ſow Wheat in September, 
or October, and there is Time enough 
to prepare the Ground between this, 
and then. 

Pray let me know the whole Charge of 
an Acre of Wheat. 

Why, the Ground, being already 
in Tillage, will require, beſides the 
Dunging, two Plorvings only, and 
each Plowing will be four Shillings 
an Acre: The Seed will be two Buſh- 
els to an Acre, which, at five Shil- 
lings a Buſhel, comes to ten Shillings 
more: Then there is Weeding, and 
Reaping, and Binding will be about five 
Shillings more: Then ming of Har- 
veſt, and repairing of Fences, may 
be five, or fix Shillings: And as for 
Thraſhing, the Charge of that may 
be according as the Crop proves. 

Flow %? 

Becauſe we pay the Thraſhers for 
Wheat, after the rate of threepence 
a Buſhel. Ho 
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Ileto many Buſhels have you commeniy 
en an Acre? 

Way, that is juſt according as it 
happens, ſometime more, and ſome- 
times leſs : I have known four, or five 
Quarters upon an Acre ; and, at other 
Times, I have reaped but two Quar- 
ters; But upon new made Lands, we 
generally reckon thirty Bufhels a mid- 
ling Crop. 

But am I to Dung my Ground every 
Year ? 

No—once Dunging will hold out 
three Crops. 

May all theſe Crops be Wheat ? 

No: That wou'd not be proper; 
—— The fir/t ſhould be Wheat, the 
next may be Barley, and the zhird 
Peaſe. 

Nhat are the different Values of theſe 
Crops ? 


Why, we generally reckon a Wheat 


Crop, as I faid, about thirty Buſhels; 
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and truly Peaſe and Barley, bear as 
many, or ſometimes, a pretty deal 
more. 

Are the Charges of the Barley, aud 
Peaſe Crops, the ſame, as the Wheat, 
enly bating the Dung? 

No: very different: In the Barley, 
which 15 mow'd, inſtead of reaping, 
you fave, by That, and other Things, 
about ſeven Shillings an Acre; and 
Peaſe, being cheaper in the Seed, and 
requiring to have the Ground but once 
Plowed, will ſtand you in leſs, than 
the Wheat Crop, by above thirteen. 
Shillings an Acre, beſides the Charge 
of your Dung, ſav'd. 

It muſt be allowed me, that all theſe 
are Queſtions which any Gentleman 
may have Wit enough to aſk ; and, if 
That be granted, I am ſure, the An- 
ſwers, he muſt receive, will make 
much better for my Argument, than 


thoſe I have ſet down : For, I have, 
pur- 
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purpoſely, enlarged the Charges, and 
diminiſhed the Crops, even in the 
common way of reckoning ; as any Bo- 
dy may know, who will give himſelf 
the Trouble of an Enquiry. 

Well then; The Uſe, which any 
thinking Man would make of theſe In- 
formations, would be This : He would 
preſently go into his Study, and, writ- 
ing down the ſeveral Particulars, com- 
pute the Expence, and compare it with 
the Income; which Account would 
ſtand thus. 


Expence of an Acre for the three Crops. 
Twenty Load of Dung, J. 3. 4. 


at 1s. a Load - I 00 © 
Two Plowings, Each 4s. 
for the Wheat 0 08 o 


Two Buſhels of Seed 


Wheat, at 5s. Each O 10 0 


Weeding, Reaping, and 
ne Binding Wheat © 05 © 
Inn- 
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Inning the Wheat, re- J. s. d. 

pairing Fences, &c. © 06 © 
Thrafhing the Wheat - o o 6 
The whole Charge of the 

Barley Crop, being leſs, 

than the Wheat, be- 

ſides the Dunging, by 

ſeven Shilings - 1 11 6 
The whole Charge of the 

Peaſe Crop, being leſs, 

than the Wheat, by 

thirteen Shillings. - 1 05 6 


Me 


—— ———— 


Total Expence 5 13 6 


— 


Income of an Acre, by three Crops. 


Thirty Buſhels of Wheat, 

at 5s. a Buſhel - - 7 10 © 
Thirty Buſhels of _w 

at 2s. 6d. 3 35-0 
Thirty Buſhels of Peaſe, 

at 3s. 6d. - -.. 405.0 


The 
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The Straw of the three /. s. d. 
Crops, tho' but to burn, 
will be worth - - - © 15 © 


2 


Total Income 17 o5 © 


By this Computation, he would 
perceive, that, even according to the 
Countrymen's own way of reckoning, 
the Profit would be more than three 
times the Charge; ſo that, ſuppoſing 
his former Rent to have been ſo much 
as one Third, his preſent Charge 
would be but another, and, it there- 
fore, plainly appears, that, in this 
beaten Road of Huſbandry, the Re- 
venue of his Farm will be more than 
doubled. 

But I needed not have taken fo 
much Pains to inculcate a Truth, 
which the Farmers themſelves are al- 
ways ready to confeſs ; allowing it 

for 
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for a general Maxim, that 2 god Farm 
muſt yearly make three Rents, the firſt, 
for the Landlord, the ſecond for Char- 
ges, and the third, for the Tenant and 
his Fumily. And, indeed, if this were 
not ſo, the Renters of Land muſt 
ſtarve, or pay nothing. Let it, there- 
fore only be allowed me, that the 
ſame Workmen, at the ſame Charge, 
can do That for a Gentleman, which 
they do for a Cliuun, and you prove 
this Poſition, for yourſelves, to the di- 
rect daubling the Value of your Eſtates. 

I might alſo hint the great Advan- 
tages, which moſt Gentlemen have of 
common Farmers, as to the expenſive 
Part of this Work; — The Dung, 
the Horſes, and the Workmen: And 
what Gentleman, of any Note in 
England, who has not, or who might 
not have, all theſe at Call, without 
the leaſt additional Charge to his com- 
mon Houſehold Expences? 


If 
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If any Body will continue to oppoſe 
the weak, old Argument againſt me, 
of, Every Man in his own way, and 
that there are certain Secrets in the 
Practice of this Art, which the Farmers 
keep among tbemſelves; and which Gen- 
tlemen, or Thoſe they employ, muſt be ig- 
norant of, and, of Conſequence, miſcarry; 
I content myſelf to Anſwer, once for 
all, that this Objection 1s fo far from 
being juft, that it deſerves no further 
Notice. 

The foregoing Plan, for three Years 
Tillage, though exactly ſuited to the 
common Road, is very far from being 
recommended, as a Pattern; tis the 
leaſt Improvement you can make of 
Land, and the worſt way of making 
it into the Bargain. It is only intro- 
duced to ſnew how eaſy it is for any 
Man to be inſtructed in the Farmer's 
whole Treaſury of Knowledge: For 
all, beyond that little Store, is Terre 
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incognita to the deepeſt of their Dif. 
coveries. 

Some Gentlemen may think it too 
much Pains, and Trouble, to attend 
a three Vears iſſue of their Labour, 
which 1s, alſo, then to be repeated, if 
they would keep up their Advantage. 
I ſhall not adviſe ſuch Perſons to com- 
mit the Management of the Affair to 
Deputies, tho' never ſo much eſteem- 
ed, and faithful. — Indeed, the toil- 
ſome Part, and the continual Appli- 
cation requiſite, may well admit of 
an honeſt Servant's Attendance ; but 
the frequent Inſpection, Reproof, and 
Encouragement, of the Maſter him- 
{elf will be abſolutely neceſſary. And 
'tis no 11] Doctrine, we are taught by 
a plain Country Proverb, which tcils 
us, that the % Dung in the World is 
the Maſter's Foot. 

But there are many Men, whoſe 
Genius cannot hit the Reliſh of our 

F Country 
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Country Employments ; Theſe ſeldom 
enter Corn-Fields, but through the 
Hedges; nor would know the name 
of Stubble but for the Game it ſhel- 
ters : Such, as theſe, are kept back, 
by Nature, from an Application to 
Improvement, and will not conſider, 
that the frequent Intervals of Buſi- 
neſs, and Pleaſure, heighten, and en- 
creaſe the Satisfaction of each other. 
There are ſome again, who, though 
they could with much Delight, pur- 
ſue the Practice, are deprived, by 
other Calls, of Leiſure to attend it. 
There are many ways, whereby 
theſe Gentlemen may, notwithſtand- 
ing this, improve their Rents, at once 
indulging both their Inclination and 
their Profit ; and That not out of the 
common Road neither.—I could de- 
monſtrate This by many Inſtances, 
but will confine myſelf to one Proof 
only ; ſuppoſing that, when Men are 
| once 
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once convinced, a Thing is to be done, 
they will readily beſtow a little 
Thought upon the wiſeſt Method of 
performing it. 

I will put ſuch a Gentleman into 
the ſame Condition with the former; 
He has a Farm of a hundred Acres, 
thrown into his Hands, at Lady-Day : 
The Heart of the Ground has been 
plow'd out, by a malicious, or an in- 
digent Tenant : The badneſs of his 
Land invites no Bidder, till, perhaps, 
towards Mzychazlmas, ſome momicd 
Neighbour, to take Advantage of this 
Circumſtance, bids a Crown an Acre ; 
the Gentleman had let it, before, for 
ten Shillings, and 1s, therefore, un- 
willing to have it go, at a half Rent, 
but the other will give no more: The 
Farm, as the Country Phraſe runs, is 
bloxn upon ; no Body offers otherwiſe; 
The Owner can make nothing of the 
Land himſelf, and, after the lofs of a 
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Year's Rent, the Farm is let for five 
and twenty Pound per annum, which, 
till then, had always gone, at fifty. 
This 1s the the very Caſe of many 
a Gentleman in every Part of this 
Kingdom. I have known a Plot laid 
by a dozen rich Farmers in a Neigh- 
bourhood, 70 pull down a Plume, as 
they call it: And, though the Abate- 
ment 1s not always ſo Monſtrous, as 
we ſuppoſe it here, yet by a little hit 
Year, and a little next, it generally 
comes to one, and the ſame Conclu- 
ſion. 

Now had this Gentleman, among 
all his Amuſements, but juſt found 
Leiſure to inform himſelf, that ten 
Shillings worth of Dung upon an Acre, 
would qualify his Land for St. Foyn, 
or Clover; and that the whole Charge 
of ſuch an Improvement would ſcarce 
exceed the Year's old Rent of his 
Ground, he would certainly ſow one 
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of thoſe Graſſes, according to the Na- 
ture of his Soil; and, if he did, with- 
out any further Charge, or Trouble, 
he would have Offers enough : And 
the very Man, who, were his Land 
negiected, would have hat it, at five 
and twenty Pound a Year, will now 
be glad to come in, upon this Im- 
provement at Aichaclmas Day, and 
give him two Hundred. 

Tis true, I have often known Clo 
ver and St. Foyn, make little Improve- 
ment: but the Ground has neither been 
rightly prepared, nor the Seed well 
choſen, or well fown. "Tis a ſtand- 
ing Cuſtom among Countrymen to 
fow Clover with Oats, or ſome other 
Grain; And this they do, for the Ad- 
vantage of a poor Crop the firſt Sum- 
mer, before the Graſs is come to Per- 
tection : But they are ignorant, that, 
by this means, the Clover can never 
cover the Face of the Ground, but, 
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growing thin, and here and there, in 
Tufts, and Parcels, the natural Chil. 
dren of the Field, Weeds, common 
Grafs, and Trumpery, prevail againſt 
it, and, in a Year or two, after the 
firit, it is quite choaked, and comes 
to nothing. 

But I have done with this Particu- 
lar, and haften to direct, not a new 
Huſbandry, but a new Method of Huſ- 
bandry.—1 ſpeak now to ſuch, as are 
wing to improve their Eſtates, but 
ignorant in the means of doing it.— 
I deſign not to adviſe the Propagation 
of Woad, Madder, Saffron, Liquerice, 
Hops, Saffiewer, Rape-ſeed, or other 
Plants of this Nature.—A general 
Application to Agriculture would ſud. 
denly diſcover, and purſue the vaſt 
Advantages, accruing from ſo defir- 
able an Induſtry. But, as I have ſaid 
a Word or two of the common Paths 
in common Husbandry, fo J will de- 

monſtrate 
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monſtrate by what means any Gentle- 
man, who would ſet about the ſame 
Work, in an uncommon manner, may 
proceed to a very great Enlargement 
of his Fortune, by the Grains, in ge- 
neral uſe amongſt us, ſuch as Barley, 
Peaſe, Wheat, Beans, Rye, Oats, and 
ſuch like Things, which have a uſe in 
every Part, and find a Vent in every 
Market. 

I will not inſiſt upon a frugal Me- 
thod, which might very decently, as 
well as profitably, be introduced, of 
keeping the ſame Horſes for our Teams, 
which we maintain for our Coaches, 
and the ſame Servants for our Labeur, 
which we make uſe of for our Vanity. 
I know, the fine unthinking part of 
Mankind are apt to turn this wiſe 
Frugality into Ridicule, and expoſe 
it, as an Act of Avarice, or want of 
Reliſh in the politer ſcenes of Life: 
But, when I addreſs myſelf to the pru- 
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dent Man, I may venture to tell him, 
that, in my Opinion, the honeſt briſk 
Fellow, who drives my Plow, in an 
old, dirty Coat, may as well become 
my Coach-Box in a good Livery ; And 
that I may look for faithful Service, 
and Obedicnce, with far lefs Danger 
of a Diſappointment, among fuck 
poor Men's Children, whom I edu- 
cate at once to Labour, and Atten- 
dance, than from a Crew of idle Diſ- 
ſolutes, who, meaſuring a Maſter's 
Goodnels, by his Eaſineſs, or has Extra- 
vagance, are contented in my Family 
no longer, than I can reſolve to wink, 
and let them cheat me. 

However, let the Gay indulge their 
Vanities : "Tis but reſting fatisfied 
with an Eſtate, by ſo much lower than 
their Neighbours, of another Tem- 
per, as their Equipage appears above 
him. If they but encreaſe their For- 
tune, tis an Inſolence to queſtion how 

they 
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they uſe it ; and the Induſtry, requir'd 
in this way of getting, is thus far leſs 
irkſome, than in any of the uſual 
Paths of Life, that you may take your 
Swing of Pleaſure, and yet fłar no 
Ruin Londen, and her various 
Amuſements, may engroſs your Min- 
ters, while your Summers are devoted 
to vour Country Taſks, not lefs 
adorned with Beauties, and Temp- 
tations, though of another Nature. 

I muſt here look back upon the 
Owner of thoſe hundred Acres, which 
I ſuppoſed thrown into his Hands, and 
tempting his Endeavours to improve 
their Value. This Gentleman, pur- 
ſuing the Advice of his Tenants, lays 
twenty Load of Dung upon an Acre, 
and ſows Wheat for the firſt Crop. — 


His Expences ſtand thus. 
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Dunging 100 Acres, with J. s. d. 

20 Load on an Acre, 

each Load Is. 100 00 © 
Twice plowing each Acre, 

at 4s. each Plowing 40 oo © 
Ten Shillings an Acre for 

the Seed Wheat 50 oo © 
Weeding, Reaping, Bind- 

ing, at 5s. an Acre 25 ©0 © 
Repairing Fences, Inning 

Harveſt, &c. at 6s. an 

Acre — =. 30 00 © 
Thraſhing the Corn, at 7s. 

6d. an Acre - 37 10 © 


282 10 9 


Now, nothing can be more demon- 
ſtrable, than that this Gentleman, in 
laying out two hundred, and four- 
ſcore Pounds, ſpends ſixty, at leaſt, 
more than is needſul; for one hun- 
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dred Acres 1s no more than two Oxen 
can very well manage, and the Team 
may be guided by one Man : I know, 
I am out of the common road, but no 
Matter; what I ſay has been proved 
on the heavieſt Land, in Exgland.— 
A good Yoke of Oxen will coſt him 
about eight Pound, and require three 
Pounds worth of Hay, to help out 
their Graſs-feedings ;—A Plow, Har- 
neſs, and the neceſſary furniture of a 
Team, with other Tools, and Inſtru- 
ments, the Man may want, will be 
three Pound more: The Wages of 
this Man may be five Pound a Year, 
and his Meat, and Drink, though a 
very Trifle in a Gentleman's Family 
in the Country, we will reckon ſix 
Pounds more. All this amounts to 
but five and twenty Pounds; and, for 
this Charge, tlie Owner of the Ground 
will ſave thirty, or forty Pound, in the 
carrying out his Dung; fifteen, in the 
F 6 two 
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two Plowings, and, in the Fencing, 
Weeding, Reaping, Thraſhing, and 
other Charges, at leaſt fo much more, 
as amounts to the Sum above-men- 
tioned... 

I will now undertake to demon- 
ſtrate, how any Gentleman in Exg- 
land, whoſe Eſtate 1s mortgaged, tho' 
for above half its Value, may clear 
the Debt, by the firſt Year's Improve- 
ment, and, at the ſame Time, raiſe 
the Rents to thrice their preſent In- 
come. I am ſenſible, there is a 
material Difference in the Situation, 
and Condition of Lands, but I will 
obviate that Objection, by making 
Choice of the moſt ordinary Sort, ſup- 
poſing it will be readily allowed, that 
what the Worſt can do at all, the 
Beſt can do more eaſily. 

Let the ſuppoſed Eſtate be a thou- 
ſand Pound a Year, and mortgaged 
for ten thouſand Pound, and ſuppoſe 
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it too, at ſix per Cent: the Intereſt 
of this is ſix hundred Pound a Year ; 
and which 1s, indeed a very great 
Hardſhip, the Perſon, who thus re- 
ceives the beſt half of the Eſtate, re- 
ceives it Scot-free, as the Proverb ſays, 
while He, who pays away the largeſt 
Part of his Subſiſtance, pays Taxes 
for that very Payment ; and 'tis well, 
if two hundred Pound a Year excuſes 
him; ſo that the poor Gentleman, 
who paſſes for the Owner of a thou- 
ſand Pound per Annum, and muſt 
hve, and educate his Children accord- 
ingly, does, in Reality, recerve fcarce 
two Tenths of the Eſtate, for his own 
Share. 

In this Condition, what ſhall he 
do? He is already a Husband, and a 
Father ; He cannot, therefore, hope 
a Remedy from the common Practice 
of tying one Knot to untye another ; 
He is unqualified for Court Attendance, 
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or, perhaps, too wiſe to riſque his 
Ruin in a Diſappointment. He can- 
not buy a (rotitable Poſt, and wants 
an Inter<i: to get one given him: 
What Cou {hail he take ? To con- 
tinue, as he :-, were mean and miſer- 
able—And hw to better his Condi- 
tion, He is waolly ignorant. 

At laſt, it enters his Imagination, 
that his Land may be improved, if 
he had it in his own Hands : He com- 
putes the Charge, but knows not how 
to get ſo large a Sum together : How- 
ever, He tries the Force of his Cre- 
dit in every Place, he can expect Suc- 
ceſs from : He obtains as much, as he 
can, by this means, upon the beſt Se- 
curity he can make; his Friends aſ- 
fiſt him with a little more, and, when 
he finds, he has a Proſpect of becom- 
ing able to go through with the De- 
ſign, he warns his Tenants out, and 
puts himſelf in Readineſs, 
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f this prudent Reſolution be ac- 
companied with a Skill ſufficient, he 
will firſt conſider the Quantity of Land 
he is about to undertake, and what 
different Operations will be requiſite, 
for the different Natures of his Soil. 
— But I will ſuppoſe it all alike, and 
all of the worſt Sort ; ſuch as having 
been let to Tillage, and occupied by 
Tenants at will, at about five Shil- 
lings an Acre, has been only qualified, 
by lying fallow one Year, to bear a 
poor Crop the next ; and, by this Ac- 
count, the whole will conſiſt of four 
thouſand Acres. 

The great, and moſt neceſſary Con- 
ſideration, here, will be what kind of 
Manure, and what Quantity of it muſt 
be uſed, as alſo how to find it. He 
is ſkilled in the Knowledge, which 
will be taught you by and by, in the 
Diſcourſe of Soil and Compoſts, and 
needs not, therefore, be informed, 
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that ſo large a ſpace of Ground muſt 
yield, in ſeveral Places, plenty enough 
for Digging (mark this ſingle Ad- 
vantage of Skill ;-—A Man who knew 
it not, muſt buy Dung, and that 
Charge only wou'd make two, or three 
thouſand Pound odds, in his Reckon- 
ing. Let us imagine then, for the 
further Demonſtration of this Argu- 
ment, that Marle, becauſe that Ma- 
nure is by much the moſt coſtly to lay 
on, is what he finds, and reſolves to 
uſe, after the Rate of a hundred Load 
upon an Acre. 

For every hundred Acres he muſt 
provide a Team of two Oxen, and a 
Plowman, to turn up the Ground 
twice; once before the Marle is laid on, 
and once after: This Man, by the uſe 
of a Plow, hereafter deſcribed, can 
manage two Acres a Day, ſo that, 
reckoning two hundred working Days 
between Lady Day, and the end of 

October, 
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October, he will have time to ſpread 
the Marle in an Afternoon, which is 
brought on in the Morning, and to 
Harrow the Ground he has Plow'd, 
ſow the Seed, and do all that depends 
upon this Part of the Labour. 

Beſides this, there muſt be, for every 
hundred Acres, two Drivers, two 
Teams, of three Oxen, each: Three 
Carts, to carry Marle; and a Digger, 
at the Pitt, who fills one Cart, while 
the Teams are drawing the others to 
the Place of Delivery: This Filler, 
by the aſſiſtance of the Drivers, can 
eaſily ſend out fifty Load a Day, 
or more, were it requiſite : But that 
is the exact Number neceſſary to com- 
pleat the Taſk, in the time above li- 
mited. 

When the Ground is thus enrich'd 
by Marle, or any other good Manure, 
He will ſow Fheat, and the whole Ex- 
pence will be as follows. 

Eighteen 
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Eighteen Months Wages to 

40 Plowmen, each 51. per 
Annum — 300 
The prime Coſt of 40 

Teams, 2 Oxen in each 320 
For Plows, and Harneſs, &c. 

for theſe Teams - 100 
For 120 Carts, Spades, 

Tools, and other Utenſils 400 
Eighteen Months mainte- 

nance for the 40 Plow- 

men 3 - 
Six Months Wages to 120 

Drivers, and Diggers of 

Marle - - - 300 
Six Months maintenance for 

the ſame = - - 300 
For the prime Coſt of 80 

Teams of Oxen, Three 

in a Team - - 960 
Additional Expences, which 

may caſually ariſe from 


300 


ſuch 
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fach a new Number of 
Dependants - 150 0 0 
For eight thouſand Buſhels 
of Seed Wheat — 2000 0 © 


Total Expence 5130 0 © 


If any Body objects, that this is not 
the whole Expence, becauſe the Char- 
ges of Reaping, Thraſhing, &c. are 
not included, I anſwer, that the Au- 
tumn before this Work is begun, the 
Owner of the Land ſhould chuſe about 
forty, or fifty Acres of good Ground, 
whether his own, or to be rented ; 
and, breaking it up, and burning, as 
hereafter is deſcrib'd, ſow it with the 
Seed of right Flanders Clover : This 
will grow up againſt Spring, to a full 
Capacity of ſerving all his Cattle the 
whole Summer ; And, when the Marl- 
ing Teams have done their Work, 
they may be fed up, upon the Clover, 
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till they are fit for Slaughter, and fold 
for, at leaſt, fifteen hundred Pounds, 
tho' their prime Coſt was not two 
Thirds of the Money : And this addi- 
tional Sum will be more than ſuffici- 
ent for all the objected Expences of 
the Harveſt. 

I have reckon'd this Charge by 
much at the largeſt, and I choſe to do 
ſo, to prevent the Cavils of the Sloth- 
ful, or Conceited, —— There are Me- 
thods, which are daily practiſed, 
whereby a Man might fave by much 
the largeſt Half ; but this wou'd gain 
Belief with ſo much Difficulty, that I 
ſtudiouſly avoid any more, than the 
bare Mention of a Thing ſo ſeldom 
heard of. 

Well! the Labour, and the Charge 
is over: Let us get in Harveſt. —Tis 
done; the Wheat is thraſh'd, and 
what do you imagine 1s the Product 
of an Acre?——You wou'd think me 
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mad, to talk of five and twenty Pound, 
ſo I forbear what may be, and fince I 
am driven to plain what mf be, will 
content myſelf to take the odd five 
only. This no Man alive dares con- 
tradict; and even by this Calculation, 
the Produce of the four thouſand 
Acres will be fold for twenty thouſand 
Pound. The Mortgage is paid; the 
Money borrow'd, for this Work, 1s 
joyfully return'd ; the Gentleman has 
two, or three thouſand Pound in his 
Pocket, and his Ground is ſo much 
better d by the Marle upon it, that, if 
he is not tempted, by the iſſue of his 
firſt Endeavour, to keep it under his 
own Management, he may let it out, 
and chuſe his Tenants; and his Thou- 
ſand Pound a Year will certainly be 
three, or four Thouſand, from that 
Day forwards. 

But, becauſe the Nature of Things 
is beſt known by Compariſon, I will 
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give you the Copy of a Letter, which 
was ſent to a Friend of mine, by a 
Gentleman, to whom he had commu- 
nicated a Deſign, of endeavouring to 
improve his Eſtate; and which prov'd 
the happy means of rivetting his Re- 


ſolution. 


* 31, 


<« Ireceiv'd yours a Week later than 

« you may have imagin d, which was 
e occaſion'd by an accidental Journey 
eto my Siſter B—s; I had otherways 
e made no delay in anſwering, and 
« the rather, becauſe the Subject of 
« your Letter pleaſes me.— It wou'd 
« rejoice your Father's Heart, cou'd 
« he reviſit Life, to ſee you begin ſo 
« early to grow wiſe. God has given 
« you a ſtrong and healthful Body, 
« and a Mind unimpair'd by the in- 
« fluence of Age, or Sickneſs: Theſe 
« were Bleſſings, your good Father 
| « wanted; 
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« wanted; and he has often lamented 
« the Misfortune to me, becauſe it 
« render'd him unable to improve an 
« Eſtate, which he was griev'd to 
« think muſt deſcend to a Son, fo 
« much belov'd, with a Clogg, he was 
« afraid, wou'd hinder you from its 
« Enjoyment. | 
« I am well pleas'd to hear, that 
« your Uncle G— is ſo good natur'd 
« to conſent to do, as you inform 
« me.—You thou'd have found the 
« ſame Compliance in me, rather 
« than I wou'd have ſeen ſo excellent 
« a Defign overthrown for want of 
« Power to finith it; and pray, take 
« a Friend's Privilege to aſſign me my 
« Part, in the Furtherance of your 
«* Endeavours. 
« And, whereas you aſk my Coun- 
e fel in the Matter, I give it very 
„ gladly, and with great Sincerity ; 
put your Hand to the Plow, and 
% draw 
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<« draw it not back, becauſe your Mea- 
< ſures are the wonder of your Neigh- 
« bours. No Man had more of That, 
« than I, when I begun this way. 
Indeed, you are better arm'd againſt 
« Remark, and Ridicule: I had no 
« Land of my own to improve, and 
« a ſorry Stock, God knows, to ſet 
« me forward. —Your Father has oft 
« heard me own, and I am far from 
te being aſham'd to confeſs it publicly, 
« that two hundred Pounds was all, 
« which had been ſav'd me from the 
« Wreck of a very conſiderable For- 
« tune: But my Genius always led 
« me to a Deſire of being ſettled in a 
« Country way; and a Book of Mr. 
“ Hartlib's, call'd the Legacy of Huſban- 
* dry, (which Book, by the by, I wou'd 
« adviſe you to read,) had poſſeſs' d 
eme with a Notion, that great Things 
were to be done in that way; But 
* the Practice of the Law, to which 
« [| 
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I had been Educated, and by which 
« I made a ſhift to eat, and drink, 
Three Pair of Stairs high in Lyon's 
« Inn, allow'd no Leiſure, or Ability, 
te to put my Inclination to the Tryal 
4e of Experience. But, at laſt, when 
eit pleas d God, my Mother died, 
tc and the two hundred Pound, a Sum 
e the Profits of the Law had never 
cc ſhewn me, as little as it was, be- 
came my own, I made a Reſolution 
eto purſue my Wiſhes. 

« I took a little Farm of twenty 
« Pound a Year, and became Maſter 
« of a Man, a Maid, and a poor Beaſt, 
« or two, which was all my Family ; 
« had like to have fpail'd all, by 
« venturing too far at firſt, but with 
« much ado my Stock held out, and, 
« when I caſt up my Account at the 
" Year's End, I found all Charges 
« paid, and about five hundred Pound 
*in my Pocket. 
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« My Cottage was now become too 
« narrow for my Arabition, and I be- 
« gan to form ſtrange Schemes of 
t growing, in Time, to be a mighty 
« Man. I think, it was Cæſar who 
« us d to ſay, He wou'd not entertain 
« a4 common Soldier in his Army, who 
« did not abſolutely hope to ſee him- 
« ſelf a General. And I aſſure you, 
« that a worthy manner of aſpiring 
© even among us Ruſticks, is the ſureſt 
« Tie upon our Diligence, and In- 
« duſtry; we purſue a Labour with a 
« double Eagerneſs, when it offers 
« pleafing Proſpects to our Hope, and 
t cannot eaſily be tir'd, if we always 
<« keep in view the point of Happineſs, 
« we aim at reaching. 

*« But I wander from my little Farm, 
* which I exchang'd for one of fifty 
« Pound a Year, and which contain'd 
« about two hundred Acres. I made 
« my augmented Stock hold out to fit 
« the 
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te the Ground for bearing Wheat; 
te and this Year, Iclear'd above twenty 
tc Pound an Acre, to my own Amaze- 
« ment at the unexpected good For- 
e tune, and the Rage, and Envy of my 
« Neighbours, who had banter'd my 
ce new Methods of proceeding, and 
e cou'd not bear to fee the Jeſt, thus, 
te turn'd upon them. 

« I now look'd upon myſelf as a 
te made Man, and, having jump'd, as 
eit were at once into Plenty, I refolv'd 
* to purſue the Game at all Advan- 
« tages; I encreas'd my Quantity of 
« Land in proportion to my Stock, 
e which I more than doubled, in a Year 
* fo very hurtful and unſeaſonable, 
that it ruin'd many Farmers of con- 
e fjderable Subſtance, who had not fo 
* much Skill, or ſo much Luck, as 
„ myſelf. 

« By this Time, I began to think 
of Marrying, for I found myſelf in 
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* a Condition to admit of chuſing 
« Merit without Money ; But I had 
te the good Fortune in my old Girl, 
« who, by the way, is much your 
tc humble Servant, to meet with an 
« admirable Mixture of both theſe 
« Bleflings. And I now, thank God, 
e improve an Eſtate of my own; and, 
“in all the Practice of my Life, have 
* had ſuch Proofs of an infallible Re- 
« ward of Induſtry, in this honeſt 
* way, that I cannot help rejoicing, 
te in a more than ordinary manner, 
te to ſee the Child of my Friend fo 
« likely to be made at once, a good 

Man, and a rich Man. 
« I wou'd anſwer all your Queries 
« in particular, but have writ ſo much 
ce already, that I have no Room. And 
« your little Wife ſays, if you want a 
« Letter from her Father, you may 
* come yourſelf, and fetch it: I ex- 
< pect to ſee you here; you know you 
cc are 
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% are always welcome; and, againſt 
« you come, I will prepare a Paper 
© of Directions, which you may, here- 
e after, have occaſion to thank me 
© for. 1 am, &c." 


I have inſerted this Letter, as a 
Proof, that what I am adviſing has 
been found very poſſible; and indeed, 
if Men wou'd ſuffer themſelves to be 
convinc'd either by Reaſon, or Expe- 
rience, they wou'd meet, in their pur- 
ſuit of Wealth, this way, no Obſtacle, 
but Sloth, between their Aim, and 
their Accompliſhment. 

Now, becauſe I wou'd leave nothing 
unſaid, which may be ſerviceable in 
the Practice of what I am recommend- 
ing, I will, as briefly as is poſſible, 
deſcribe the proper manner of pro- 
ceeding, not as zs done, but as ſhou'd 
be done by ſkilful Undertakers. I 
ſhall not lead you thro a Field of In- 
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tricacies, and diſtract your Imagina- 
tion with a croud of Precepts. The 
utmoſt Knowledge, neceſſary to the 
End I have propos d, may lie in a very 
little Room, and I will endcavour to 
give it, at one View, as nearly as I 
can. 

I begin with Manure, that neceſſary 
Help to Vegetation, and primun Mo- 
ble of all Improvements.—There are 
many excellent Kinds, ſuch as Shav- 
ings of Horn, Choppings of Rags, the 
Comings, or Duſt of Malt Heaps, Pi- 
geon's Dung, Soap Aſtes, Lime, and 
others: All which are wide of my 
Purpoſe, becauſe they muſt be pur- 
chasd. I, therefore, only mention 
them, and paſs them by, to treat of 
ſuch, as, being every way ſuperior to 
them in their Operation, are alſo to 
be had at no other Expence, than that 

of Carting. Theſe are Marle, Chalk, 
Fullers Earth, C 2 Sheeps Dung, Sea- 
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owſe, Rrver-mud, Sea-ſand, and Sea- 
weed. 

It is to me a ſurpriſing Proof of our 
Gentleman's Inaptitude to this noble 
Art, to ſce ſo many hundred thou- 
ſand Acres peſter'd, and corrupted, by 
common Dung, the Bowels of which 
very Land are loaded with inexhauſt- 
ible Quantities, of rich, and whol- 
ſome Phyiic, for its own Diſeaſes.— 
Dung is not only prejudicial to ſome 
Sails, but inferior to the worſt of other 
Compoſts, upon any. One wou'd won- 
der to fee, how People put themſelves 
to extraordinary Charges, and the In- 
convenience of ſending to great Diſ- 
tances, for Lime, or Horſe Dung, to 
Manure thoſe very Lands, which ne- 
ver fail of being verg'd, or bottom'd 
by a Subſtance, of one kind, or other, 
by far more proper for the End, they 
aim at: And, therefore, I lay it down 
as a Rule, almoſt without Exception, 
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that, as every Climate is ſuppos'd to 
produce naturally, were the Virtues 
of all Simples known, unqueſtionable 
Cures for the Diſeaſes it 1s ſubject to, 
fo every Soil, of what Nature, Situa- 
tion, or Condition ſoever, abounds 
with natural, and ſufficient Helps, for 
its peculiar Inperfections. 

The only Difficulty is, how this 
Treaſure ſhall be diſcover'd, and ap- 
plied, and I will make both theſe a- 
like eaſy to your Prattice—I begin 
with Marle. 

There are many different Kinds 
and Colours, ſeverally diſtinguiſh'd 
by many. Writers; but their Virtue 
is the ſame; and they may all be us'd 
upon the ſame Ground, without the 
ſmalleſt difference in their Effect.—1 
have ſeen nine ſeveral Sorts, within 
a very ſmall Compaſs. of one Gen- 
tleman's Lands, and am pretty ſure, 
there are few Vallies, Sides of Rivers, 

| or 
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or hanging Grounds in England, but 
abound in one or more Kinds of this. 
incomparable Manure. 

In many Places, it diſcovers itſelf 
to the moſt negligent Eye; eſpecially, 
upon the Sides of broken Hills, or 
deep hollow Roads, as you * 
through moſt Counties, in the King- 
dom.— The Thames poſſeſſes an incon- 
ceivable Treaſure, on both her Sides, 
which is plunder'd, more or leſs, by 
every Tide, and may be ſeen, as you 
paſs in Boats along her Banks, both 
above, and below London — Boggy 
Lands frequently cover it, and, in 
fuch, it ſeldom lies above three Foot 
deep; tis ſomewhat lower, under 
ſtiff Clays, and marſby level Grounds : 
Moſt Sandy Lands abound in it, in. 
their loweſt Places, at ſometimes three. 
foot Depth, and ſometimes ſeven or 
nine, and I have known it deeper. 
As for the Marle itſelf, tis ſeldom 
you can find its Depth, for, when 
G 5 the 
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the upper Cruſt of the Earth is once 
remov'd, all you can fee, or dig, is 
Marle, and I cou'd never yet ſee any 
Pit exhauſted. 

There 1s nothing more common, 
in moſt Places, than to find the 
Ditches which encloſe a Field, dug 
down ſo deep, that they have pene- 
trated fix or ſeven inches into a Bed 
of Marle, that lies under them, with- 
out knowing any thing of the Matter, 
tho the prodigious Shooting, and En- 
creaſe of the Graſs, which is put forth 
by the Marle, thrown up upon the 
Sides of the Bank, might one wou'd 
think, be a means of diſcovering it ; 
for tho' the Dryneſs of ſuch Banks, 
in other Places, do not only make 
them unfit for bcaring kindly Grafs, 
but apt to moulder down in Summer, 
and waſh away with Winter Rains, 
yet, where the Marle is thus, by Ac- 
cident, diſclos'd, it does not only turf 
the Sides, and Tops, of the Banks, 

and 
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and fo ſecure it againſt all Injuries 
of Weather, but cauſes the Graſs to 
grow to ſuch ſurprizing Length, and 
Thickneſs, that, being beaten down 
by Winds, it hangs along, as if it 
thatch'd the Earth, which nouruh'd it, 
and carries off the Rain, without per- 
mitting any conſiderable Quantity to 
enter through it. 

The Colour is, either red, brown, 
yellow, blue, grey, or mix d; it is to 
be known by its pure, and uncom- 
pounded Nature; there are many 

Marks to diſtinguiſh it by; ſuch as 
its breaking into little ſquare Bits; 
its falling eaſily to Pieces, by the 
force of a Blow, or, upon being ex- 
pos'd to the Sun, and the Froſt; its 
feeling fat and oily, and ſhining 
when tis dry,——But the moſt un- 
erring way, to judge of Marle, and 
know it from any other Subſtance, 
which may appear like it, is, to break 
a Piece, as big as a large Nutmeg, 
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and when tis quite dry, drop it to the 
Bottom of a Glaſs of clear Water; 
where, if it be right, it will diſſolve 
and crumble, as it were to Duſt, in a 
very little Time, ſhooting up many 
Sparkles to the furface of the Water. 

Wou'd you learn a very eaſy, and 
infallible Method of diſcovering, whe- 
ther there is any Marie in Places, you 
rmagine it may lie under ?!—Order 
a Smith to make three Iron Augers, 
of near an Inch Diameter, and to 
each, affix an Iron Handle, croſswiſe; 
let the Bitts of theſe Augers be made 
pretty large, and tenacious of what 
they pierce; the firſt may be three 
Foot long, the ſecond Six, and the 
third Ten. When you wou'd try the 
Place you have Hopes from, carry 
thither theſe Augers, and cauſe a 
Servant to take the firſt, and wring 
it into the Earth, by twiſting at 
each End of the Handle. He muſt 
draw 
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draw it out as often, as it has pierc'd 
a new Depth of ſix Inches, to cleanſe 
and examine the Bitt, and obſerve, 
what he draws up in it.—lf you find 
nothing but common Earth, within 
the reach of this. firſt Auger, let him 
thruſt the ſecond down the Hole, which 
was made by the farmer, and pro- 
ceed in the ſame manner, till he has. 
wrung This, alſo, up to its Handle ; 
and then let him do the ſame by the 
third Auger, always remembring, that. 
he examines the Auger Bitt, after 
each new Progreſs of fix Inches. 
By this means you will undoubted- 
ly, and without Charge, or Hazard, 
diſcover not only what Marie lies under 
your Soil, but whether anyother Thing 
of Value, ſuch as Chalk, Coals, Fullers 
Earth, or Quarries of Stone, many of 
which lie now conceal'd, and un- 
thought of, in Places, where their Va- 
lue, was it known, is ten Times 
more than That of the whole Eſtate, 
which 
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which covers them; and here, I can't 
help telling you a Story, which, tho 
it may look like a Digreſſion, makes 
much for my preſent Purpoſe. + 
A Dutch Ship was caſt away upon 
the Coaſt of Norfolk; nothing was 
ſav'd, either of the Veſſel, or her Crew, 
but one poor Sailor, who had made 
a ſhift to get a ſhore upon ſome Mem- 
ber of the Wreck, and crawl'd along, 
If dead with Cold, and the Fatigue 
oi Deliverance, to the Houſe of a 
wr, who liv'd not far from the 
Seck Side. It was in the heat of the 
War between Us and Holland, and the 
good Man of the Houſe, underſtand- 
ing that he was a Dutchman, imagin d, 
twould be little leſs than high Trea- 
ſon, to entertain him ; by which means 
the poor Fellow, going on, in Hopes 
of better Fortune, was reduc'd to the 
neceſſity of taking up a good warm 
Coat, which he found upon a Gate, 
. as 
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as he went along, and withdrew to a 
little Copſe, with deſign to Shift, and 
dry his old Cloaths, and then to leave 
the Coat in the Place where he found 
it. The Owner of this unlucky Gar- 
ment was a Dvztcher, who, being at 
Work on the other fide of the Hedge, 
had obſerv'd this Paſſage, and purſu. 
ing the Sailor, overtook him, before he 
got to the Copſe: and, not being able 
to underſtand his Excuſes, for want 
of ſkill in his Language, wou'd needs 
carry him before a Juice, who liv'd 
hard by: The Juſtice had Knowledge 
enough, in the Dutch Tongue, to un- 
riddle the whole Affair; took Pity on 
the poor Man, and putting him to 
Bed in his own Houſe, gave him a 
Suit of Cloats, the next Day, and was 

preparing to ſend him toaPlace,where © 
many of his Countrymen were Priſo- 
ners, expecting daily their Freedom. 
In the mean while, underſtanding that 


he 
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he had Skill in Draining, he carried 


him one morning into a Field, in which 


he had begun a Work of that Nature. 


The Dutchman perceiv'd a whitiſh kind 
of Earth, which had been caſt out of 
one of the Trenches, and examin'd 
it with more than ordinary Earneſtneſs. 
The Juſtice aſk d him, if it were of 
any valuable uſe in Holland? The Sai- 
bor anſwer'd, that it was fold in his 
Country, at an extraordinary Rate 
that it came to Deiſt, and other Pla- 
ces, down the Rhine, from a little 
Village about twenty Miles above 
Frankfort, and was. usd for making 
the fineſt ſort of Earthen Ware. The 
Juſtice upon the Information thus 
accidentally given him, immediately, 
after Concluſion of the Peace, ſent a 
Perſon to Holland with a Sample, and, 
finding the Matter exactly, as it had 


been repreſented, by his Shipwreck'd 


Gueſt, became a Merchant unexpec- 
tedly, 
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tedly, by this Product of his own 
Land, and fold fo much, in a few 
Years ſpace, as brought him in ten 
thouſand Pound Profit; but the 
Stock was then exhauſted; and he 
cou'd diſcover no more, in any Part 
of his Eſtate, tho he earneſtly endea- 
vour'd it. 

But I return to my Marle-Pit; and 
have only to add, that there is, now 
and then, an Inconveniency attending 
ſuch who dig too deep in level Lands, 
inclinable to Wetneſs in the Winter ; 
for the Springs will, ſometimes, break 
in upon your Pit, and much encreaſe 
the Labour of your Workmen, and 
your oven Expences. There are lit- 
tle Engines to be made, which, turn- 
ing in a ſemicircular Frame, will 
catch the Wind at every Point, and, 
by the Force of their Motion, pump 
up mighty Quantities of Water, and, 


by that means, eaſe this Inconvenience, 


which, 
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which, however, had much better 
be prevented ; and that may infalli- 
bly be done, by working Wide and 
Shalkw, in ſuch Places, as you ſp{- 
pect to be Watry. 

I come next to Chalk, which, tho' 
not ſo general as Mark, is yet very 
eaſy to be found, in many Places, 
where tis never ſought for. This is 
a Thing ſo univerſally known, that 
I need not go about to deſcribe it; 
only, as it is the Heart of many 
Hills in England, whoſe Surfaces diſ- 
cover nothing like it, I would adviſe 
a diligent Search for This, where Marle 
is wanting. The Augers will be, 
here, as neceſlary, as before ; the 
Places, to be pierced, are only Tops, 
and Sides of Hills. If you ſuccecd, 
you need not dig a Mine in the labo- 
rious Manner, which is commonly 
practiſed ; the following Method is a 
cheaper, and far more expeditious 
way. | Pretty 
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Pretty near the 7% of the Hill, 
(more or leſs fo, as the Hill is high, 
or low) you muſt make your Work- 
men cut a deep Hollow into the Side, 
as if they would undermine it ; which 
having done, they muſt, upon the 
very Top of the Hill, Gig a deep, nar- 
row Trench, as directly over the in- 
moſt Part of the Hollow below, as 
they can poſſibly: This Trench they 
muſt contrive to fill with Water, by 
cutting little Channels, to lead Floods 
into it from all the higher Parts of 
the Hill's Top; by which means the 
next Rains, that fall, ſoaking thro' 
the expoſed body of the Chalk, will 
at once carry down, as it were, the 
whole fide of a Hill, which, break- 
ing to Pieces in the Fall, may be cart- 
ed in the Bottom, and carried out 
upon your Grounds, with abundance 
of Expedition. 


Fal- 
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Puller's Earth is found by the fame 
manner of Search, with the two fore- 
going; and, I believe, I may venture 
to give it, as a general Rule, that, 
where Marle is not, Fullers Earth is. 
The Places, to be examined, are the 
ſame in ſeeking one, as if you ſought 
the other; and tis no great matter 
Which you find, if you can come at 
Either ; for their Uſe, and Operation, 
are as near alike, as poſſible. 

Clay is another excellent Manure, 
and eaſy enough to be found in all 
Places ; but you muſt obſerve, 'tis on- 
ly uſeful upon Sandy Grounds, or any 
Lands, of a Nature entirely different 
from its own ; among which you may 
reckon Gravelly, or Pebbly Soils. To 
theſe it brings the only part of Excel- 
lence they naturally want, and conſe- 
quently, changes them, from what 
they were Originally, to an equal Fer- 
tility with the beſt, and richeſt. 

This 
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This will, perhaps, be ſtrange News 
to many Countrymen, who have 
bought Dung, all their Life-Time, to 
deſtroy their Land with. "Tis as great 
a F oll to Dung Grounds, which re- 
quire Cooling, as twould be thought 
to adminiſter Pozſon, to cure a Man 

of a Fever. Our Farmers are not 
ſenſible, that the Temper of the Land 
muſt, as neceſſarily, be conſulted, as 
the Pulſe of the Patient. The Dung- 
hill only is their univerſal Refuge; 
they fly to That upon all Occafions : 
They miſs a Crop, by dunging an 
improper Soul, and lay on moreDung, 
to remedy the Misfortune. 

Some few Years ago, a Friend of 
mine remarkably experienced the full 
Sufficiency of this Obſervation : He 
had a couple of Fields, divided by a 
Hedge only ; neither of which was fit 
for Corn, or Feeding : He reſolved to 


improve them both, and when they 
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were Plow d up to that Intent, he found, 
that one was a hard brown Clay, and 
the other a very burning Gravel; He 
was ſurprized to find theſe diametri- 
cal Oppoſites, ſuch Neighbours ; and 
ſuppoſed, that, for that Reaſon, the 
Hedge had been formerly made to ſe- 
parate them. He pulled down the 
Diviſion, and having laid them open, 
ſet his Men to work, on trenching 
them fix inches deep: The Earth, they 
dug out of one Trench in one Field, 
he made them carry inſtantly to ano- 
ther Trench in the other Field, in 
Wheelbarrows ; by this means inter- 
changeably mingling the Gravel with 
the Clay, and the Clay with the Gra- 
vel. When this was done, he had 
it Plow'd all over by a deep cutting 
Plow, and has ſowed it every Seaſon 
fince with the richeſt Grains: The 


Effect of this is, that He has not now 


a finer, or more mellow Piece of 
Ground 
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Ground in his Eſtate : The very Na- 


ture of the Land 1s altered, and there 


remains no viſible Difference between 
the two Diviſions, but the whole is 
converted into a good Hazel Mould, 
and produces a plump round Corn, 
and as plentiful Harveſts, as any Soil, 
in the Kingdom. 

I diſtinguiſh Sheep Dung in the next 
Place, not as it 1s uſed in the general 
way of Folding, but as I would have 
it uſed: And, as it would produce fo 
great an Advantage, that in a few 
Years, we might hope to ſee the bare, 
and open Downs of Berkſhire, Wilt- 
ire, Dorſetſhire, and other Counties, 
nay, the barreneſt Heaths of Stafford- 
ſhire, and the very Mountains of 
Wales herſelf, become as good, and 
fruitful Arable, and Paſture, as they are 
now unfruitful Waſtes, and Deſarts. 

Theſe kinds of Downs, and Heaths, 
are commonly barren, even in the ut- 
moſt 
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moſt Extent of the Word ; becauſe it 
is not often, they afford the natural 
Helps before-mentioned, whereby, 
they might by Induſtry be eafily im- 
proved. I, therefore, doubly recom- 
mend the Manure, I am going to ſpeak 
of, to the Owners of ſuch Places, who 
may readily obtain it in what Quan- 
tities they pleaſe, becauſe they only 
ſerve for Sheep-Walks. 

Let every Owner of a conſiderable 
Flock, in two convenient Places on 
his Sheep-Walk, build a Fold, of Big- 
neſs to contam his juſt Number, in 
this manner : Let the Frame be made 
of Poles, or Poſts, about twenty Foot 
high, and being Roofed and Thatch- 
ed, let him board it, on every Side, 
but one. The Form may be an oblong 
Square, and which End he pleaſes left 
open. Into this new faſhioned Fold, 
let the Sheep be driven every Night, 
ny the open End ſhut up, by ſuch 

hurd- 
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hurdled Barriers, as the common Folds 
are made of. While they are feed- 
ing, in the Day time, let the Shep- 
herd, inſtead of being Idle, by the 
help of a Spade and Wheelbarrow, 
carry into the Fold ſuch Earth, as he 
can dig, in the propereſt Places, near 
it, and ſcatter it abroad, till he has co- 
vered, in a manner, the Dung which 
the Sheep had left upon the Place. 
This is the whole Deſign at one view, 
and this Work being daily renewed, 
the Sheep will lie higher, and higher, 
as the new Earth raiſes them; and, 
by their Dung, and Urine (the Vir- 
tue of both which are thus preſerv d 
from the Exhalation of the Sun, and 
injuries of Weather) will enrich the 
Soil to ſuch a Degree, that there is 


nothing, which you may not Hope 


trom it. 
This Manure may, at proper Times 
be carried out upon the barren Lands, 
H which 
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which may gradually be encloſed, by 
ſuch Parcels, as the Fold can afford 
Compoſt for. I need ſay no more, 
the Thing will Speak itſelf: The 
Sheep's Dung is not only encreaſed to 
many times its Quantity, but alſo be- 
comes a far more natural, and laſting 
Improvement to any Soul, it ſhall be 
uſed on. This Caution only is neceſ- 
ſary, that the Dung, deſigned for 
heavy Grounds, muſt be mingled with 
a light Earth, and ſo the contrary ; 
and it 1s for this Reaſon, that I men- 
tion two Folds, which Direction, not- 
withſtanding, 1s to be obſerved, in no 
Place but where there are two diſtinct 
Soils, upon one and the ſame Sheep- 
Walk. 

Sea-Ouuſe, that is, the ſettling of the 
Tides, on Shores, and level Places, 
between low and high water Mark, is 
a Manure of incomparable Excellence, 
for many ſorts of Lands; but is, on 
others, 


1711 
others, to be avoided, as a certain 
Bane to whatever Part thereof tis 
mixed with. Where to apply it ſhall 
be ſhewn, in its proper Place, and 
how to find it needs not be taught 
ſuch Land-Owners, who live near the 
Sea, and are the only Men, to whom 
its Benefit can reach, though, perhaps, 
the moſt unwilling to make Trial of 
its Virtue. 
All Rivers, great, or ſmall, abound 
in Store of Mud, which is nothing 
leſs, than the very Heart, and Fruit- 
fulneſs of Uplands, waſhed down by 
Floods, and carried on by Streams, 
till, rolling into Rivers, it 1s ſettled on 
their Sides, and Bottoms, and remains 
an eaſy Prize to the Induſtrious, whoſe 
Labour it repays a hundredfold ; and 
is of infinite Advantage, and yet every 
where neglected. I might ſay the 
ſame of cleanſing of Fiſh Ponds, and 
the bottom of Marſh Ditches, which 
H 2 18 
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which is, alſo, of extraordinary Emo- 
lument to Men, who have Skill to 
hit the Quantity, and apply it rightly. 

When I ſpoke of Sea-Owfe, I ſhould 
alſo have mention'd Sea-Sand, to which 
not any of the former is preferable. 
This is a valuable Fund of Plenty, 
which, though ſurrounding us on 
every Side, 1s only made uſe of in one 
Corner of the Kingdom.! could tell 
almoſt incredible Examples of what 
Men might expect, from an Improve- 
ment of their Lands this way ; nor is 
it any particular kind of Sand, which 
may be thought endued with a pecu- 
liar Efficacy, but every common Part 
of that vaſt Sea Shore, whereby we 
are encompaſſed. 

There 1s yet another Friend to Ve- 
getation, which the Sea indulgent to 
our ungrateful Soil, throws in upon 
us; and which we leave to be re- 
gorged by every returning Tide. — 

I 
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I mean a certain floating Subſtance, 
which 1s torn, by the force of Waves, 
from the ſides of Rocks, on which it 
grows, and lies in great Quantities 
upon the Coaſt. It may be found in 
all Creeks, and Rivers, to which the 
Sea has Entrance, and is commonly 
calld Ore-Weed, and by ſome Sea- 
Weed. It is of wonderful uſe upon 
moſt Lands, and deſerves a far greater 
Value than we put upon it. 
And now, I think, 'tis almoſt de- 
monſtrable, that there are very few 
Eftates, in England, fo unhappily ſitu- 
ated, but that ſome one, of the above- 
mention'd Manures, may be found 
about it. But, becauſe it may be aſk d, 
if I wou'd utterly baniſh the Uſe of 
Dung from among us, I anſwer, No: 
But will endeavour to direct a 
means, whereby it may not only be 
us'd with much leſs Danger, than at 
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preſent, but to many Times the Pro- 
fit, which 1t now produces. 

Along the Back of your Stable, cauſe 
a Pit to be dug, to the Depth of the 
Foundation, or a pretty deal below it; 
let 1t be as long, as the Stable, but its 
- Breadth ſhou'd be according to the 
Quantity of Dung, you have Conve- 
niencies for making: Let this Pit be 
arch'd with Brick, but very ſlightly, and 
an Entrance left at one End, which 
may be ſhut up or open'd by a wooden 
Door : Let the Sides, and Bottom be 
firmly lin'd with Stone, and cloſely 
plaiſter'd over with a Cement, which 

will by no means admit Moiſture. 
Through the Wall of this Stable, 
and about a Foot or more from the 
Ground, let there be made ſquare 
Holes, which opening into the Ster- 
corary, from within the Stable, muſt 
be of ſufficient Largeneſs for the Paſ- 
ſage of the Dung, that is, from Time 
to 
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to Time, to be Shovell'd through 

The Stable Floor ſhou'd be made as 
ſmooth and hard, as poſſible, that the 
Urine of the Horſes may not ſoak into 
it, but, deſcending from them to a 
little Gutter, cloſe along the Wall, 
thence run through Paſlages, which 
are purpoſely to be made, into the 
Stercorary. 

Pipes of Earth, which will coſt but 
little, ſhou'd be laid, from this Place 
to the Cow-houſe, Hog-/ties, and Pri- 
vies, that all Urine of Man or Beaſt, 
of any kind whatſoever, may imme- 
diately be convey'd to mingle with the 
other. Into which muſt be caſt all 
Ox Dung, Cow Dung, Hogs Dung, and 
Dung of Fouls; all Aßbes, whether of 
Wood, or Sea-Coal; the Duſt, and 
Sweepings of your Yard, and Houſe; 
all Weeds, old Litter, rotten Strew, 
and ſpare Earth, which you can get; 
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as alſo the waſhing of Barrel, all 
Seap-Suds; Water, which Meat has 
been boil'd in; Diſb-MWater, and every 
ſuch kind of Thing, which is now 
thrown down the common Sink, and 
render'd Uſeleſs: And, for the more 
convement Performance of all This, 
there may be left a pretty large ſquare 
Hole, in the outward Declivity of the 
Arch, which covers the Stercorary : 
This Hole muſt have a wooden Door 
fitted to it, which, lifting up and 
down, wall, as occaſion offers, not only 
ſerve for taking in the Things above 
nam'd, but, whenever more Moiſture 
may be thought wanting, it will ad- 
mit as much, as is convenient, by be- 
ing left open in rainy Weather, and, 
as ſoon as ſhut, forbid the Entrance 
of any more. The other Door, which 
I ſpoke of, in one of the Ends, is only 
to ſerve, for carrying out the Dung, 
when it is to be made uſe of. 


In 
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In ſuch a Stercorary, as is here de- 
ſcrib'd, the Charge is a Trifle, not 
worth naming, in Compariſon with 
the Profit. The Dungs, and other 
Things, incorporating, and ferment- 
ing thus together, mellow'd and en- 
rich'd by the Spirit of the Urine, 
and unimpair'd by the Sun, Rain, or 
Wind, attain an Excellence which is 
beſt known by the prodigious En- 
creaſe, they make in your Crops; and 
which demonſtratively proves, that one 
Load, thus manag'd, is of more Ef- 
fect, than #centy after the common 
manner. 

I may reckon Burning of Land a- 
mong Manures, becauſe it is a very 
great Improvement, and only practis'd 
upon ſome old Paſture, or Heathy, 
Ruſty, Broomy, and ſuch like barren 
Grounds, which are greatly enrich'd by 
it ; though, for want of one Obſerva- 
tion, Lands, ſo improv'd, are generally 
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ruin'd in the common Practice of 
Plowing them, three or four Crops, 
ſucceſſively; by which means their 
whole Fertility is moſt aſſuredly ex- 
hauſted, and the Soil becomes incap- 
able of Vegetation, though aſſiſted by 
the richeſt Dung, or other Manure, in 
the World. Nothing, but ten, or fif- 
teen Years Repoſe, will reſtore the 
abus'd Vigour of Nature; whereas, 
were theſe Grounds ſtrengthen'd by a 
little Marle, Chalk, or Dung, between 
their firſt Harveſt, and their ſecond 
Seeding, the Improvement wou'd be 
made compleat, and laſting : No Me- 
thod wou'd be more eaſy, nothing poſ- 
ſibly more advantageous. 

The manner of burning Land is 
generally known to be a pairing off 
the fibrous Turf, to a conſiderable 
Depth, in a hot Seaſon, which being 
made into little Hills, rais'd hollow, 
and at equal Diſtances, are ſet on Fire, 
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as ſoon as they are dry enough to 
kindle, and ſo burnt to a kind of red 
Aſhes ; and thoſe Aſhes ſcatter'd over 
the whole Surface ; the Ground is then 
plow'd up very ſhallow, and the Seed 
immediately ſown. 

This burning of Ground is very 
coſtly, and not a little tedious, becauſe 
the Turf is rais'd in a laborious man- 
ner, by the Force of a Fellow's Arms, 
and Boſom, puſhing againſt a Thing 
they call a Breaſt Plow, —lI will pre- 
ſent you with a much neater Inven- 
tion, and which ſaves, at leaſt, two 
Thirds of the Charge. 

Let ſome Smith in your Neighbour- 
hood, who is a ready Workman, make 
a hollow Plow ſhare, of a double 
Form, that 1s, one which riſes with a 
ſharp Edge in the middle, from the 
Point to the Top, and has a Nin both 
ways; which Fins muſt alſo begin at 
the Point, and fo run back to the ſhare 
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End. The Dimenſions of this Share 
will be two Foot broad, from the ex- 
treme Points of the Fins behind ; one 
Foot long, and a Foot high, ſomewhat 
like a three-edg'd Sword, if it were 
cut off a little above the Point. The 
three Fins, or Edges muſt be very well 
Steel d, and the whole made as thin, and 
as ſmooth, as you can get it done.— 
Into the hollow of this Share muſt be 
faſten d a light ſtrong piece of Aſh, 
ſharpen'd forward, to fit the Boſom of 
the Share, but behind, as ſquare, and 
ſturdy as may be. Into this laſt Part 
muſt be fix d a ſtrong piece of Wood, 
like a Lever, not perpendicular, nor 
very far from it, but ſomewhat hang- 
ing backward: It muſt be about two 
Foot high, and on the upper End, 
ſhou'd have a croſs Staff, or other Con- 
trivance, to which mult be faſten d 
the Harneſs of ſuch Cattle, as your 
Team conſiſts of. The Handles of the 

Plow, 
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Plow, and the Earth-Boards, to turn 
the Turf, are alſo fix d into this ſquare 
Head; and, there is no manner of In- 
ſtruction neceſſary for the uſe of this 
Plow, but that, when you begin upon 
the Edge of a Field, and turn one 
Turf to the Hedge, and the other to 
the Field, the laſt will cover one of the 
Breadths you muſt take at your com- 
ing back, and the Point of your Share 
muſt, therefore, run cloſe along the 
Edge of this length of Turf, by which 
means one fide of your Plow will raiſe 
two Lengths, and, throwing back the 
higheſt, lay that uppermoſt, which 
had before lain under: And by this 
one Obſervation, you cannot miſs the 

manner of Plowing. 
But, becauſe this wou'd only raiſe 
a long unwieldy Rope of Turf, which 
it wou'd be neceſſary to cut into many 
hundred Pieces, before it cou'd be fit 
for Piling, you will find the following 
Iu- 
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Invention of admirable Uſe and Expe- 
dition. | 
Chuſe the Body of a ſhort thick 
Tree, the heavier, and more ſolid, the 
better; let it be neatly rounded, and 
work'd into a Roller, like thoſe, we 
uſe for levelling our Barley Lands. 
This Roller muſt be hoop'd round, in 
fix ſeveral Places, each two Foot di- 
ſtant from another ; the Hoops muſt 
be of ſtrong Iron, and nail'd very 
firmly on.— The middle Part of every 
one of theſe Hoops muſt riſe into an 
Edge, to about five or fix Inches above 
the Level of the Hoop itſelf; theſe 
Edges muſt be very ſharp, ſtrong, and 
well ſteel d, that the Weight of the 
Roller, as it goes round, may not fail 
to preſs them all into the Earth, as 
deep as they can go, and yet not da- 
mage them, either by blunting, bend- 
ing, or breaking. 
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One Horſe will very well draw this 
Roller, with which you muſt go over 
the Ground, you intend to burn, the 
contrary, or Croſs way to that, which 
you deſign to take with your Plow, 
before deſcrib'd ; which will by this 
means, turn up the Turf, in Pieces of 
two Foot long, and one broad, the 
exact ſize, they ought to be, to form 
the little Hills above-nam'd. I have 
nothing to add upon this Head, but, 
that Thoſe, who practiſe it, had need 
be careful how they over burn the 
Turf, which wou'd, in that Caſe, be 
robb'd of much of its Fertility. A 
gentle Fire, not flaming out, but 
mouldering inward, is the ſureſt means 
of hitting the Perfection of this Work. 

I have now provided a ſufficient 
Store of Manure, and come next to 
conſider, how to plow the Ground, on 
which 1t 1s to be beſtow'd; and, this 
Work finiſh'd, I will wind up my Di- 
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rections, in as narrow a Compaſs, as 
will contain them. 

There is no occaſion for more Plaus, 
than two; one for a hard, or heavy 
Soil, and the other, for a light, or mel- 
low. There are, in England, above a 
hundred ſeveral forts of Plows, and 
all bad: It is ſurpriſing to ſee the Toil, 
and Charge, ſome People put them- 
ſelves upon, for want of a complete 
Knowledge in the make, and manage- 
ment of this uſeful Inſtrument. —I 
have ſeen eight Oxen tack d to a Plow, 
which the weakeſt Beaſt in the Team 
wou'd have eaſily drawn, in a Soil 
much heavier.—1 diſtinguiſh the only 
two Plows, worth uſing, by the Names 
of the Strong and the L:ght. 

The /frong Plow is to be us'd on all 
bard Clays, tiff binding Soils, and ſtony 
Grounds, or any Lands of a repulſive, 
or ſticky nature.—lt is drawn by 9 

Oxen 3 
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Oxen, nor are more, at any Time, ne- 
The Deſcription follows. 

Let the length of your Share be a 
Foot and a Half, the Point indiffe- 
rently ſharp, but very ſtrong ; let the 
Shelving-fide be work'd thick, and 
without a Fin, but ſteel'd all along 
its Edge, from the Point to the hinder 
Part, where its perpendicular Height 
muſt not exceed fix Inches. The 
Breadth muſt be juſt ſufficient to carry 
a Furrow, ſeven, or eight Inches broad. 
In this Plow, the Place of the Breaſt- 
board muſt be ſupply'd by an Iron 
Plate, which, joining to the Share, and 
being Part of it, is, in a bellying 
manner, carried back, and gradually 
brought to Vbeln, as if it wou'd fall 
upon the Furrow. This Plate, being 
made as thin, as its Uſe will permit, 
is ſupported by a Pin from the Plow- 
Head, which is, in all Reſpects, the 
ſame with that of the Plow, which I 

juſt 
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juſt now recommended, for paring up 
the Turf of Lands to be burnt. — 
This Breaſt Iron, with all the Neat- 
neſs and Facility imaginable, takes the 
Earth, as it riſes on the Share, and, 
without labouring under the Load of 
a long Furrow, turns it over, as it 
runs along, and neither toils the Oxen, 
nor the Driver. 

One Man is enough in all Reaſon 
to manage this Plow ; He guides his 
Oxen by a Goad, as uſual; and holds 
the Handles with a great deal leſs Fa- 
tigue, than in other Plows, for they 
are to be ſet at a large Slope, and their 
Ends ſtanding wide from each other, 
they have the greater Power over the 
going of the Plow: If the Share 1s 
apt to bite, or run too deep into the 
Ground, his leaning a little harder 
than ordinary, on the Handles, will 
raiſe the Point to what Pitch he plea- 
ſes; as, on the contrary, when he lays 

no 
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no Streſs upon them, the Team 
will of Courſe draw the Point down- 

ward. 
The Oxen, while out of Buſineſs, 
may feed at large, or be us'd at Plea- 
ſure; but when you work them, twill 
be neceſſary to keep them up in a 
Stable, or ſome Stall, built purpoſely 
for them. —Hay, and Straw, mix'd, 
is what will very well content theſe 
eaſy Creatures, but they deſerve to live 
in Clover, and pure Hay 1s what they 
will very gladly feaſt on.—Your Men 
ſhou'd make two Journies in a Day, 
let the Seaſons of your Plowing vary, 
as they will; the firſt, from Day 
Break, to eleven o'Clock, and the ſe- 
cond, from one in the Afternoon, till 
Night. This is what your Oxen, with 
the Help of their two Hours Bait, can 
very eaſily perform; but your Plow- 
man, who is generally the worſt Beaſt 
of 
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of the Three, may, perhaps, think 
much of his Labour. 

The L:ght Plow is properly to be 
us'd, on fandy mellow Grounds, and 
all ſuch, as are directly oppoſite to 
thoſe, for which the frong Plow is re- 
commended. It 1s drawn by two Hor- 
ſes with no manner of Difficulty ; or 
with one, if you pleaſe, for many have 
try'd it. 

The Share of this Plow is, in a man- 
ner, the Share of the Turfing-Plow, 
divided into two equal Parts. The 
Share of the Light Plow ſhelves only 
one way, as not being double, and has 
a Breaſt-Iron exactly like that of the 
firong Phew; in all other Reſpects, it 
is the very ſame with the Turing 
Plow, even in Dimenſions, and, there- 
fore, needs no farther Deſcription. 

One Man will hold, and drive this 
Plow, with more Eaſe, than the ſtrong 
one, becauſe the Lands are more ma- 

nageable. 
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nageable. The Reins, whereby he 
turns, and checks the Horſes, paſs 
through two long Slits, in each Han- 
dle one, and being juſt of Length 
enough to hang five Inches, or more, 
down, are prevented from being 
drawn back through the Slits, by 
two pieces of Wood, to which their 
extream Ends are faſten'd. 

I need not tell you how the Horſes 
ſhou'd be fed, and kept ; that Skill is 
common.— I obſerve only, that Hor- 
ſes, if you feed them well, are as able | 
to go two Turns a Day, as Oxen. It | 
may not, perhaps be generally known, 
that a Horſe 1s apt, by riſing in the 
Night, and falling to the Rack, to 
pull down and ſpoil great Quantities 
of Hay, whereby he does not only 
commit Waſte, and Damage, to his 
Maſter, but deprives himſelf of that 
needful Reſt, which wou'd have qua- I 


hfed him much better for the Labour | 


Or 
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of the ſucceeding Day. You may 
eaſily prevent this Inconveniency, by 
emptying the Rack, at Night, by 
which means the Horſe, when he 
riſes, and finds his Expectation baulk'd, 
will content himſelf to lie down again, 
immediately, or ſtand, and fleep, as 
he ſhou'd do. 

I can't introduce a very uſeful Ob- 
ſervation in a more proper Place, than 
This; and that 1s, when the Land 
you are to Plow, 1s the fide of a very 

Hill, as it often is, 'tis downright 
Madneſs to proceed, as moſt Country- 
men do, by Plowing directly up and 
down the Steep. In this Caſe, tis 
Pity the Driver is not in the Place of his 
Team; He wou'd then perhaps, diſ- 
cover, that 'twould be the wiſeſt 
way to plow croſs the Hill, by which 
means, the Cattle wou'd not only 
draw with the ſame Eaſe, as if they 
work'd on plain Ground, but the 

Fur- 
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Furrows, lying athwart, wou'd pre- 
vent the Rains from waſhing down 
the Fatneſs of the Soil, with 
Flood, a Misfortune to which, at 
preſent, all theſe Lands are yearly lia- 
ble, and often rum'd, and impove- 
riſh'd by it. But, I haſten, as I pro- 
mis'd, to direct to as full a Knowledge, 
as is neceſſary, in the general Practice 
of Huſbandry, to a far greater Pro- 
fit, than is now made by it. 

As for the general Difference of 
Soils, I divide Ground into two ſorts, 
the Good, and the Bad: The Good, as 
being ſuch already, I intend not to 
diſcourſe of, aiming only to inſtruct 
the Gentlemen of England, how to 
make the worſt part of their Eſtates, 
of equal Value with the Be; and in 
the Rules laid down, in order to the 
attaining this End, include a prac- 


tical Deſcription of the compleat Art 
of Huſbandry. 


Common 
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Common and indifferent Lands then 
I diſtinguiſh into Heavy, and Light, 
and comprehend, in this Diſtinction, 
every particular difference of Soil, 
which is known in this Kingdom. All 
deep, hard Clays, of what Colour ſo- 
ever; all ſtiff, chalky, binding Earths, 
and ſuch, as after being expos'd to 
the Sun, or Froſt, grow hard, and 
ſtony with ſuch, as in the violent 
Heats of Summer, chop, and cleave 
upon their Surface; all theſe I call 
Heavy Lands, not only becauſe of 
the cloſeneſs, and firmneſs of their 
Nature, but as they all hang heavily 
on the Labour of the Plowman, and 
his Team. 

On the other ſide, all ſandy, moul- 
dering, grav2lly, warm, mellow Soils, 
all looſe, aud open Earths, of what 
Nature ſoever; all ſuch, as are not 
ſticky, but will preſently dry after 
Rain, and inſtead of lying in huge 
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Clumps after Plowing, are ezfily apt 
to diſſolve, and crumble into Mould, 
not being ſubject to bind by the Heats 
in Summer, and Froſts in Winter ; 
all Grounds of this kind I diſtmguiſh 
by the Name of Light Lands. 

I will deſcribe the particular Pro- 
ceſs neceſſary for each of theſe Soils, 
and, that I may the better compre- 
hend the whole Art in my Directions, 
begin them both in the Turf, that 
ſo following them from the firſt break. 
ing up, to the utmoſt Extent of their 
Improvement, I may omit nothing, 
that a Practiſer ought to be inſtructed 


in. 
Let us ſuppoſe then, that, at Lady 
Day, you begin your Huſbandry, and 
that theQuantity of Land you are about 
to break up, is a hundred Acres; 
the firſt Thing neceſſary, is, carefully, 
and judicioufly, to obſerve both the 
Surface of your Ground, and the 

J Depth 
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Depth of it: If you find it a good 

deep Mould, and cover'd by a thick, 
ſtrong, fibrous Turf, ſuch as by long 
lying, 1s become firmly rooted ; In 
this Caſe, it will be much the wiſeſt 
way to burn, and ſpread the Aſhes, 
by the Rules before given, not, by any 
means, omitting to manure, between 
the firſt Reaping, and the ſecond Sow- 
ing; after which you may proceed, 
in all Points, as if the Turf had been 
Plow'd in, inſtead of being burnt. 

But if, on the contrary, you find 
your upper Mould ſhallow, or thin 
Turf d, it will by no means be proper 
to burn it; you muſt, therefore, take 
Notice, whether your Soil be of the 
Light Kind, or the Heavy ; if, upon 
examining it by the Marks abovemen- 
tion'd, you find it of a heavy Nature, 
you muſt prepare your rang Plow, 
and Ox Team, and take Care, that, 
in the firſt breaking up, as they call it, 


your 
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your Plowman turns the Turf ſide 
neatly downwards, and lays his Fur- 
rows ſo ſmooth, and cloſe together, 
that, at a little Diſtance, a Man can 
ſcarce ſee where the Plow went. An 
Acre, and a half may eaſily be Plow'd 
in one Day, by the uſe of this Plow, 
ſo that, beginning by the firſt of April, 
and allowing for Sundays, and acci- 
dental Hinderances, the hundred A- 
cres will be all broke up, by the mid- 
dle of Fune, at fartheſt. 

Between this firſt Plowing, and the 
ſecond, is the only proper Time for 
laying on your Manure, of what kind 
ſoever. The ſeveral forts, proper for 
Lands of this Nature, are Sea-Sand, 
Common-Sand, Sea-owſe of the lighteſt 
Kind, not ſuch as is black, and grea- 
ſy : Sheeps-dung, mix d with Sand under 
a cover d Fold, as before deſcrib'd ; or, 
for want of any of theſe, the Com- 


pgſt in your Stercorary. 
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Which ever of theſe you lie moſt 
convenient for, you may uſe, in the 
following Proportions: Of Sea-ſand 
you muſt lay upon every Acre, five 
and twenty Loads ; Of Common-ſand 
never leſs than a hundred, which Quan- 
tity you may double, if it lies commo- 
diouſly : Twenty Load of Sea-Owſe 
is ſufficient; and fifteen of Sheep 
ſo mingled: And, if you are obliged 
to relye upon the Aſſiſtance of your 


Stercorary, you muſt lay about twenty 


Load upon an Acre. 

According to the Manure, you are 
obliged to uſe, your Charge will be 
more, or leſs conſiderable in the num- 
ber of Carts, and Teams 
for this Rule you muſt be ſure to «& 
ſerve punctually, that the Manure be 
all laid on, by ie laſt Day of July: 


In which Tiuie the Plowman, a La- 


bourer being employed in ſpreading 
the Manure, as it is daily brought on, 
does, 
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_ -- toes, with the ſame Plow he us'd be- 


fore, give the ſecond ſtirring to the 
__ «Ground, in order to turn in the Rich- 
| neſs of thoſe Helps, you have beſtow'd 
upon it. By this means the Sun, 
high and powerful in this Seaſon, will 
be prevented from exhaling the Virtue 
of your Manure, as it always does in 
the Common way of letting it lye, 
in little Heaps, on the Field for a great 
While 
You may obſerve, that I allow a 
ſhorter Time for his Plowing than 
for the fir; and the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the Ground having been broken 
up before, and the Turf now rotten, 
it is become more Mellow, and the 
Draught fo much eafier, that a Team 
may diſpatch almoſt a double Quan- 
tity in a Day. 
It is now the time to Harrow over 
vour Ground, with a heavy wide- 
tooth d Harrow, and a great Weight 
I 3 laĩd 
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laid upon it; by which means more 
Mould will be rais'd, the Clods bro- 
ken into ſmaller Pieces, and the Ma- 
nure mingled with the Soil in 

Part. It is not enough to Harrow 
once, and away; —You muſt go 
over the ſame Ground, again and 
again, till you have made it as ſmooth, 
and crumbly, as is requiſite. And 
this Work will very well employ your 
Team, from the end of July, to the 
middle of Auguſt, about which Time 
ICY 00 CIS 2 third, and laſt 
Plowing. 

This Time, which is > commnonty 
call'd Seed-Phwing, the Team ſhou'd 
go acroſs the former Furrows, and 
turn up the Earth in different Lines 
from thoſe which were made by the 
two former Aratures: This Work 
will be finiſh'd about the end of Sep- 
tember. 

Now, 
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Now, let your Corn be ſow'd, and 
let it be Wheat, after the Rate of two 
Buſhels'upon every Acre; when the 
Seed 1s on the Ground, let your Team 
be faſten'd to another kind of Harrow, 
not ſo heavy as the former, and whoſe 
Teeth are ſmall, and very cloſe to one 
another ; by the Help of which the 
Grain will be all cover'd by the Mould, 
and he pretty near to an even Depth ; 
two very great Advantages, in the 
Practice of Huſbandry. 

But, here, two Cautions naturally 
offer themſelves to your regard ; the 
firſt, as to the Choice of your Seed 
Corn, and the other, as to your Pre- - 
paration of it; either of which, tho 
neither is generally obſerv'd, cannot, 
without great Damage, be neglected, 
whether in Wheat, or Barley. 

Let your Corn be brought into the 
Corner of a large Barn Floor, or great 
Boarded Hall, ſuch as few Country 
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Houſes are without ; order a Man, 
with a broad wooden Shovel, to 
throw the Corn, with all his Force, to- 
wards the oppoſite Corner of the Barn, 
or Hall, the laſt is generally the fitteſt 
for it :>—In this Exerciſe, all _ 
ſmall, ſhrivel'd Grain, and the Seeds 
of Cockle, Darnel, and other Weeds, 
not being ſo heayy, as the ſolid Corn, 
will fall ſhort, and lie neareſt to the 
Nan, who throws them, while ſuch, 
as is large, plump, and weighty, 
outflying all tle. Reſt, is ſeparated 
widely, and may eaſily be gather d in 
what Quantity you pleaſe.—Expe- 
rience only is capable of making Men 
believe the wonderful Advantages of 
ſowing Seed, thus choſen. 


Take your Corn, when it has been 
thus obtain d, and throw, by a Buſh- 
el at a Time, into a large Veſſel full 
of Water; let a ſtrong Man ſtir it 
| with a Staff, as e as he can, 
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for a conſiderable while together, and 
then, giving it a little Time to ſettle, 
ſkim off all that ſwims upon the Sur- 
face ; and repeat this Labour, till no 
more riſes; after whach, take out the 
Corn, which is ſunk to the Bottom, 
and lay it by for Seed, proceeding in 
the ſame manner, till you have your in- 
tended Quantity. 

Now, make a Brine, by throwing 
Bay-ſalt into Rain-water, till it be- 
comes of ſtrength enough to bear an 
Egg : In this Liquor ſteep your Seed 
Corn thirty Hours; leſs Time will 
have no manner of effect; obſerve 
this, and regard not the contrary 
opinions of any Men, Jet them pre- 
tend to never ſo much Skill. 

When you take your Corn out of 
this Brine, ſpread it upon a ſmooth 
Floor, and, ſcattering upon it good 
ſtore of the fine-grourd Powder of 
fac d Lime, ſweep it up and down, 

1 and 
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and mingle it with the Corn, till 
every Grain leaves clinging to ano- 
ther, and becomes as it were, Candied 
with the Lime: And, in this Condi- 
tion, let it be So d, never entertaining 
a moment's Doubt, for the infallible 
encreaſe of your Harveſt. 

N eeding wou'd, in this Caſe, be an 
unneceſſary Inſtruction; for Grain, 
thus manag'd, and Ground thus or- 
der'd, will admit no Rival, till the 
Crop is down. Heeds are the exul- 
ting Triumphs of Neglect, or Igno- 
rance, and the very ſcandal of our 
Huſbundry.— But Harveſt comes, and, 
if you reap, and carry in, with the 
ſame Care, you have us d, in the fore- 
going Part of your Labour, depend 
upon it, and you will find yourſelf 
agreeably deceiv'd, if you don't believe 
it, 'twill be no unlikely Thing to 
count ws thouſand Pound, as the Pro- 
duce of your one hundred Acres. 


About 


Cy” 
About Michaelmas after, take the 
Opportunity of a very dry Day, and 
moderately windy, to ſet Fire to your 
Stubble, m ſo many Places, as may 
ſerve to carry the Flames over the whole 
ſurface of the Ground, on which the 
Stubble of ſuch a Harveſt, as you 
may expect, by the management de- 
ſcrib'd, will grow ſo thick, that the 
Aſhes, and warmth of the Fire, will 
be as much Advantage to the Soil, as 
the beſt of your common Dungings. 
When you have done this, let the 
Land be Plow'd up in Rzages, and lye 
ſo, till the beginning of next Feb- 
ruary. 
And here will come in a Caution, 
that, if theſe Lands he very flat, and 
apt to be watry in the Winter; your 
Plowman muſt be directed to lay his 
Ground in Ridges, which every 
Country Fellow knows the manner of 
doing, though they are not fo well 
I 6 ac- 
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acquainted with the Knowledge, that 
the general many of all kinds of 


Lands for Winter Corn, as is com- 
monly practis d, is ridiculous, and by 
no Means neceſſary. 

You may take Notice, that, in ſuch 
Lands, whoſe moiſt Nature requires 
Ridges, twill 'be requiſite to make 
your Harrows the full Breadth of a 
Ridge, and fo contriv'd, as to clap 
cloſe on each fide of it, to prevent the 
Inconxeniency of throwing down too 
much Earth into the Furrows. 

Rut to return to our hundred Acres, 
which we left under a Reſt, by Far- 
mers, calI'd a W/:nter-Fallw : Let your 
Plowman renew his Work, at the firſt 
coming in of February, and, Plowin, 
acroſs the old Ridges, lay his Ground 
in an uneven Surface, full of little 
Hillocks, and fow hollow Places: And, 
in this Condition, let him ſow it with 
Barley, the firſt dry weather 3 in March, 

"= After 
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after he has done Plowing it; and 
then, Harrowing it well over, firſt, 
with the wide-Tooth'd, and then with 
the cloſe Harrows, it will cover the 
Seed at a good Depth, and lie as 
ſmooth, and neatly, as poſſible. | 

I need not remind you, that you are 
to chuſe your Barley Seed, and ſtcep, 
and manage it, when choſen, with the 
ſame Care you us'd, in your Seed 
Wheat. Some time in May, when the 
Ground is hard, and dry, it will be 
proper to make one Horſe draw as 
heavy a Roller, as he can, over your 
Barley, by which Work the Ground 
is not only made level for the Mowers, 
but the Earth being preſs d hard down, 
the Spires are check d for ſome Time, 
and the Roots, by that means, ſpread- 
ing, and growing ſtronger, are the 
better able to ſhoot up a multitude of 
Stalks, and nouriſh a fuller Grain, 


| 
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This ſecond Crop is a Grain, in uſe, 
and price, inferior to Wheat, and, con- 
ſequently, wall fall ſhort of your firſt 
Year's Profit ; but a ſecond Harveſt of 
twelve, or fourteen hundred Pound, 
will be no deſpicable Reward of your 
Diligence, and you may oftner be diſ- 
appointed by a greater Gain, than you 
will by a ſmaller. 

As ſoon as this Crop is well in, 
Plow up the Stubble, and fow Wheat 
with the fame Care you us'd before, 
Harrowing it well in: And there is 
no Reaſon to fear but you ſhall Reap 
as great an Encreaſe this Year, as you 
did the firſt. 

But now we are come to the Pillars 
of Hercules: A third Year's Crop is a 
ſkilful Huſband's Ne plus ultra, in the 
whole Courſe of his Practice. One 
more Plowing works your Soil into 
an almoſt incurable Confumption ; 
but leave off, while all is well, and be 

but 
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but contented with the ſame Profit, 
by a different Application, and this 
ſingle Prudence will make the value 
of your Land, as durable, as the Land 
itſelf; while other Men, for want of 
{kill in this eflential Point of Huſban- 
dry, are forc'd to reſt contented with 
a conſtant Income, and a poor one, 
or, for a preſent extraordinary Ad- 
vantage, entirely ruin the future worth 
of their Eſtates. 

To prevent this Fate upon your 
Land, as ſoon as your third Crop is 
down, burn up the Stubble, as before; 
and, Plowing up the Ground with 
great Care, go over it with fine tooth'd 
Harrows, which may gather all the 
fibrous Roots, and other Traſh toge- 
ther ; which being laid m little Heaps, 
and burnt, the Aſhes muſt be ſpread 
about, and the Ground again Har- 
row'd to an exquiſite Fineneſs. 


When 
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When this is done, let the Ground 
be cautiofly, and in a ſtill time, Sow'd 
with Clover, not Enghſh Clover, but 


the Seed, which is brought from Hol- 


land, and Flanders, and may be had 
cheap enough, at moſt of the Seed 
Shops, in London.—You may know, 
whether the Seed be good, by trying 
it in Water, where, all that ſwims, is 

to be rejected. There is a certain Fh, 

which is ſometimes known to eat this 
Seed in the Ground, but that Incon- 
yenience is eaſily prevented, by ſteep- 
ing it, for the ſpace of a Night, in 
Soot, and as much Trine, as will make 
it a Liquid. I deſire, that one Rule 
may be particularly obſerv'd, and that 
is, never to Sow leſs than twenty Pound 
of Seed upon an Acre. 

Many will object againſt this, as a 
double Charge, becauſe, ſay they, I ne- 
ver knew any Man, who ſo d above half 
that Quantity, I anſwer, they never 
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knew any Man, who Reap'd half the 
Profit, which he might have done by 
it, if they had follow'd my Directions. 
It is obſervable, that there are more 
ignorant Men, who profeſs Huſban- 


fewer of this Profeſſion, than any-of 
the reſt, who think they can be taughr. 
A Man, who was not poſſeſs d of this 
Temper, wou d eaſily imagine that the 
thicker this little Seed is ſown, the 
thicker it will ſpring, and the better 
| Keep down all Weeds, and common 
Grals, aud, conſequently, — 
double Advantage. 
| Sowing Clover thus in September, in- 
| ſtead of the Spring, and ſowing it. a- 
lone, has many Conveniencies: I will 
BG thick. and frnnh the Grovnd, Be- 
fore the hard Weather comes in, and 
thereby not only gather Strength, to 
defend itſelf againſt the Winter Froſts, 
but will be ſo early in the Spring, that 
you might Mow it, the firſt time, » 
the 
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the very beginning of May, or * 
haps ſooner. 

When the firſt hard Froſts have 
bound the Earth ſo faſt, that you may 
bring Horſes upon it, without Damage 
to the Roots of the Clover, this is the 
very Point of time, in which you 
ſhou'd beſtow about eight or ten Load 
of Sea-owſe, Sea-ſand, Sheeps-dung, or 
that of your Stercorary, upon every 
Acre, taking Care to ſpread it as e- 
qually, as may be, that, when the 
Froſt diffolves, the Rains may drive 
the ſtrength of the Manure into the 
Earth, which, in the tender Infancy 
of her new Turf, will eafily admit it, 
to the nouriſhment of the Roots, and 
ſurprizing encreaſe of your Clover, 
both as to Quantity and Sweetneſs. 

Three years your Clover, thus 
manag'd, will thrive amazingly, and 
produce an unexpected Profit; but 
let not that temſpt you to continue 
it longer. At the end of the third 
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Summer, break it up, and, after two 
Plowings, ſow it, in the Spring, with 
Barley : After the Barley, take two 
Crops of Wheat ſucceſſively, and then, 
without Manuring it, lay it down with 
Clover. Always obſerve an alternate 
Huſbandry : Three Years Plowing, and 
three Years Clover, you cannot gueſs 
the Advantage, which will accrue, by 
a ſtrict Adherence to this one Rule: 
Your Land, fo manag'd, will for ever 
retain its full Vigour, Yearly afford 
the largeſt Crops, and never fall un- 
der a Poſſibility of being work'd out 
of Heart: A Fate, which almoſt all 
the Lands, in England, are forc'd to 

ſubmit to, by the preſent Practice. . 
I will add a little more, as an In- 
ſtruction how to make the greateſt 
Profit by your Clover. —Here again, I 
take the Liberty to lead you out of 
the common Road, as, indeed, I have 
done all along, and ſhall continue to 
| do, 
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do, till I have done with the Subject. 
AI write the Rules, which ought to 
be practis d, and cou'd I contrive to 
make them as general, as they are pro- 
fable, I mou d happily accompliſh 
that Public Good, which I aim at in 
this Eſſay. 

I ſhall neither adviſe to feed it with 
Oxen, Sheep, or Horſes, nos to mow it 
for Hay, or Seed; nor any of thoſe 
general Purpoſes, to which it is ap- 
plied. There is a Profit, which ex- 
ceeds them all, and yet was never 
practis d, that I know of, but by two, 
or three Gentlemen of my Acquaint- 
2 and by my Advice, and Perfua- 
- About the fame time you ſow your 
Clover, or a little ſooner, ſow ten, or 
fafteen Acres, in any Part of your E- 
ſtate, with Trac Seed, for a Us to 


be mentzon'd preſently. 
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; About the beginning of March, take 
| || your beſt Opportunity to buy three 
| hundred Sous; all ſuch, as are to Far- 
row, in a Month, or thereabouts. In 
ſeveral convenientPlaces of your Clover 
Ground, let there be made little Sies, 
which may be eaſily form'd of Boughs, 
or Reeds, in the Corners of Fields, 


and under the Hedges. In theſe Szzes 
let your 


daily with the Tarneps, which you 
ſowd the Autumn before: At firſt, 
you mult be at the Trouble of boiling 
them, Tops and all, and giving them 
in the Troughs with the Water not 
yet cold; you may afterwards but juſt 
ſcald them, and fo, in a Week, or ten 
Days, they will eat them rau, with the 
greateſt Greedineſs, and Pleaſure ima- 
ginable. 

In the beginning, or about the 
middle of April, theſe Sows will Far- 
row; which having done, you muſt 

6 con- 
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continue your Turnep-feeding no long- 
er, than till the Clover is pretty high; 
and then let the Sous, with their Pigs, 
run at Liberty among it. Tis impoſ- 
ſible for one, who had not ſeen it, to 
imagine with how much Eagerneſs 
the Swine will graze on Clover : The 
Milk is hereby fo ſtrangely encreas d, 
that the Pigs ſhoot forward at a 
double Rate, and, as they leave off 
ſucking, take to feeding on the Clover 
with a wonderful Delight; by which 
they proſper ſo faft, that every Pig 
will, by the end of Ocfober, be readily 
ſold, in any Market, for twenty or five 
and twenty Shillings. The Treading 
of great Cattle is apt to break the ſtalk 
of Clover Graſs, and ſpoil, by tramp- 
ling down, a much greater Quantity, 
than they eat: But Swine are never 
hurtful this way; and, if you fear 
their Rootrng up the Ground, you ea- 
fily prevent it, by a Ring in their No- 

ſes, 
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ſas, though I never knew a Hog break 
up an Inch of Clover. They graze here 
with more Pleaſure, than they cou'd 
root: But there is one Advantage, 
which is inimitable by any other Prac- 
tice ; their Dung, which, in direct Op- 
poſition to the vulgar Error, is the beſt, 
and ſweeteſt of all other, does in their 
three Years paſturing upon the Soil, 
ſo wonderfully enrich it, that it will 
never need additional Manuring, but 
produce prodigious Plenty of what- 
ever Grain you ſow it with. 

See here, then, a Practice prefer- 
able, every way, to what 1s commonly 
follow'd : Will they object 'tis charge- 
able! How poor an Argument is that, 
when they oppoſe it to the Profits : 
Will they allow fix Pigs to every Sow ? 
They cannot contradict fuch a mode- 
rate Expectation ; will they admit 
them to be fold, at ſeven or eight 
Months old, for twenty Shillings ? 


Per- 
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Perhaps, they'll ſay, it is too much; 
I anſwer, No; it is too little: The 


Sows will yield forty Shillings a-piece 
from thoſe, who buy for Bacon ; and, 
at that Rate, three hundred Sous, and 
eighteen hundred Porters, will, upon 
your bundred Acres, produce, every 
Year, four and coy hundred 
Pounds. 

2 are amaz'd !—and thay have 
Cauſe! This, tho a Secret, undiſco- 
vered by our Croud of Huſbandmen, 
15 plain, is eaſy; and, ſet aſide Expe- 
rience, tis demonſtrable by common 
Reaſon ; yet was it never practis d, and 
will, even now, be oftner ridicul d, 
than imitated, till it becomes as com- 
mon, as the Spade, or Dung-Fork. 

Let it not be objected, that I make 
no Allowance for the Deaths, or other 
Caſualties, unavoidable in fuch a nu- 
merous Herd ; I have prevented it al- 
ready: Why elſe thou'd I allow a Sow - 

but 
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but i, when ſhe is commonly known 
to double that Number? If tis urg'd, 
that eighteen Swine will overſtock an 
Acre; 'tis a miſtake, and will be found 
ſo in the Practice. But then, by the 
way, allow a Difference, betwixt Clo- 
ver their way, and Clover mine. 

Ihave done with the heavy Grounds, 
and come now to your Lands of a 
light Temper.— For method's ſake, we 
will begin at Lady Day, upon this 
Land alſo. Here the light Plou is to 
be us'd, and, as to the turning down 
the Turf, and laying ſmooth the Fur- 
rows, the ſame Care is to be obſerv'd 
on one Land, which is recommended 
on the other. Of this Work, two 
Horſes, with the Plow aforemention'd, 
will conſtantly break up two Acres a 
Day; and, beginning with April, and 
allowing as before, for Sundays, &c. 


the hundred Acres will be very well 
K Plow'd 
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Plow'd for the he Time, by the lat- 
ter end of May. 

Betwixt the i Arature, and the 
ſecond, theſe Lands are, alſo, to receive 
the natural Recruits, which you think 
fit to give them; and that may be ei- 
ther Cha/k, Marl, Clay, Sheeps Dung 
prepar'd with Earth, not Sand; Sea- 
Ore, of the cloſeſt black, fat kind; 
all forts of Mud, or, for want of either 
of theſe, yourSzercorary may ſupply you. 

Five and twenty Load of the laſt, 
is the Quantity moſt proper ; thirty 
of Chalk; of Marl, at leaſt a hundred; 
and of Clay, a little more. Twenty 
Load of prepar'd Sheeps Dung, and 
as much of Sea-Owſe; and if you uſe 
Mud, leſs than forty, or fifty Load 
will be too little. Uſe either of theſe 
Manures, as your beſt Conveniency 
invites you, and, as was directed be- 
fore, take care, that your Plowman 
turns it in, as faſt as it is brought on, 
and ſpread upon the Surface. 
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But here comes in a neceſſary Cau- 
tion, that your Men begin to bring on 
the Manure on that end of your hun- 
dred Acres, which your Plowman firſt 
began to break up, that the Turf 
may be rotted, before it is turn'd up 
the ſecond time.—Be regardful of this 
Rule, or you will find the Neglect of 
it produce a great deal of Confu- 
ſion. 

When the Manure 1s all turn'd in, 
bring on your heavy Harrows, and 
go over the Land fo often, as till the 
whole Maſs 1s exquiſitely mingled, 
and the Mould becomes fine and duſty : 
You muſt be doubly careful in this O- 
peration upon your ligt Lands, which 
ought by the Harrow to be laid as 
ſmooth, and level, as a Table. 

About the Beginning of Auguſt will 
come on your Seed Plowing, properly ſo 
call'd upon theſe light Lands, becauſe 
you muſt here P/zw, and Sow toge- 
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ther. As to the Seed Corn, the ſame 
way of chuſing, ſteeping, and prepar- 
ing, which was directed for the heavy 
Ground, is as neceſſary, and as advan- 
tageous upon this alſo: But the way 
of Sowting differs widely. 

Let one Man, with a Hopper full 
of Seed, walk down in one Furrow 
before the Plow, which follows him 
cloſe in another: This Man muſt 
drop the Corn, by little and little, as 
he goes along, directly in the Bottom 
of the Furrow, which will be preſently 
cover'd at an equal Depth by the 
Earth, which the Plow throws out of 
the other Furrow.--By this means, the 
Corn will ſpring thick, and in Rows, 
about a Foot aſunder, which, meet- 
ing at Top, like an Arch, will per- 
mit no Weed to riſe under them. 

Leſs than two Buſhels of Seed will 
be enough, in this way -of Sowing, 

and 
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and the Ground will need no Harrow- 
ing after it. The Birds will devour none 
of the Corn, nor can the Froſts deſtroy 
any; both which Inconveniencies the 
other way is ſubject to; but you muſt 
note, that only /:ght, mellw Grounds 
are capable of this Management: A 
heavy, binding Soil wou'd choak the 
Grain, before its tender Spires cou'd 
find a Paſlage through it. 

An Objection may be rais'd, that 7 
ſuppoſe all Scils are fit to bear Wheat.-- 
own it; and will affirm, with a juſt 
Contempt of the Slothful, and the 
Diffident, that, by Labour, Skill and 
gocd Manuring, a Man may reap 
Wheat from a Rock. No Ground is 
unfit for any kind of Grain, but 
through the Ignorance of its Propri- 
etor : Earth is a paſſive Body, and will 
change its very Nature, in obedience 
to the Tiller's Art. Virgil's non Omnis 
fert Omnia tellus, 1s only meant, that 
K 3 all 
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all Earths, in their natural State, are 
not fit for every Grain, but that judi- 
cious Cultivation 1s neceſſary to bring 
tem into ſuch a general Capacity. 

It 1s to be underſtood, that the third 
Plowing juſt now deſcrib'd, is to be 
made acroſs the Fields, directly con- 
trary to the two former, as was di- 
rected in the Diſcourſe of heavy Soils, 

When the firit Year's Harveſt 1s over, 
which, in theſe Soils, will be very ear- 
ly, burn up the Stubble, as was taught 
before, that the Aſhes may fall upon 
the Surface, to the Benefit of the Land 
they cover. 

But here 1s another Huſbandry to 
be practis'd. —You muſt, beſides your 
Barley Roller, cauſe another to be 
made, and ſtuck pretty full of ſtrong, 
iron Pegs, that, as the Roller goes 
round, may pierce the looſe Ground, 
to the Depth of two or three Inches, 
and ſcatter abroad abundance of freſh 
Mould. 

When 
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When you have gone over the 
Ground with this pointed Roller, ſow 
it with Turnep ſeed, about ten Pound 
upon an Acre; and, when the Seed 
is ſown, let your ſmooth Roller (the 
heavier the better) be drawn over it. 
This will preſs the Seed into the freſh 
Earth, and cover it very well. Thele 
Turneps, when they come up, ſhou'd 
be Hoed, if they grow too thick; a 
Labour, which every Countryman 
knows the manner of performing. 
It wou'd not be amiſs, to ſteep this 
Seed in Saat, and Line, as was directed 
about Clover. Thus have you two 
Crops in one Year; and your Ground 
much better'd, by the Growth of the 
Turneps. 

This latter Crop, being gather'd 
and diſpos'd of in the Winter, you 
muſt, about the end of February, or 
beginning of March, have given your 
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Ground a good, deep Plowing, and 
immediately ſow it with the beſt, white 
Pea, you can obtain : The beſt way 
to ſow them 1s, after the ſame man- 
ner, as you did your Wheat, upon that 
very Soil; and fo two Buſhels will be 
enough upon an Acre, 

One Plowing, after the Peaſe are 
off, about Michaelmas, and another in 
February after, will certainly qualify 
the Land, for an admirable Crop of 
Barley.——And, as ſoon as this third 
Harveſt is over, remember the fore- 
going Directions, and prepare your 
Ground, as you did the heavter Soil, 
when you ſow'd Clover. 

Now, there is a foreign Graſs much 
properer for /ight Lands, than Clo- 
ver ; 'tis generally known by the Name 
| of St. Foyne; but that, which I have 
{cen, in ſeveral Parts of Berkſhire, Wilt- 
| Hire, Somerſetſhire, and many other 
| Counties, is a baſtard Sort, and much 
f in- 
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inferior to the true St. Foyne, which 
may be had, very reatonably, from 
Dunkirk, or Calais, and is yearly im- 
ported in great Quantities, and fold in 
the Seed-ſhops at London,and elſewhere. 

This Seed being much larger than 
Clover, muſt be ſow d in a much greater 
Quantity. Four Buſhels to an Acre, 
will be better than three, which is the 
leaſt you can venture to ſow.— Ob- 
ſerve the Directions given you for 
Clover, as to Manuring, while the 
Turf is tender, and the Earth frozen; 
but as to the time of letting it grow, 
that may, if you pleaſe, be five Years, 
for ſo long it will continue in its 
prime Perfection; and, running into 
a large knotty Root, does fo enrich 
the Ground it grows on, that, after it 
has born St. Foyne five Years, it will 
afford three excellent Crops of what 
Corn you pleaſe; and fo improve it- 
ſelf, by alternate Burthens of Graf, 
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and Grain, till it arrives at the utmoſt 
Perfection, which Land is capable of 
reaching. 

Nothing is ſo Sweet, nothing ſo 
Innocent, nothing ſo nouriſhing, as 
this Sz. Foyne ; but, above all, it 1s ob- 
ſerv'd to increaſe Milk, in Quantity, 
and Quality, beyond any Graſs, yet 
known, in the whole World. And it 
1s, for this Reaſon, that I adviſe you 
to keep Cows upon it, and make your 
five years Profit, by a Dairy. 

But, when I fay a Dairy, 1magine 
not, that I mean ſuch a Dairy, as 1s 
commonly kept in England : Wou'd 
you know what kind of Dairy ?—1I 
will haſten to inform you, and con- 
clude my Eſſay, with this uſeful Par- 
ticular. 

The worſt Acre of your hundred, 
improv'd by this Graſs, will very well 
maintain four Cows, from the firſt of 
April, to the end of Oclober, and af- 

ford, 
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ford, beſides a ſufficient ſtore of Hay, 
to make good part of their Subſiſtence 

the four Winter Months following. 
You muſt buy then about four hun- 
dred Milch Cows ; but take Care you 
chuſe them with Judgment: There 
are bought your largeſt fort of Runts | 
from Wales, for leſs than fifty Shill- 
ings a Cow, with a good Calf at her 
ſide, which good Huſbands diſpoſe of, 
as ſoon as they can.——You will ob- 
ſerve, that they may make too good 
a Uſe of the Milk, to afford the Calf 
his ſhare of it. They ſhou'd keep theſe 
Cows about twelve Months, and then, 
ſelling them for about four Pounds 
a piece, ſtock themſelves with ſuch, 
as are New-Mzilch'd. They ſhou'd ob- 
ſerve this Rule, every Year, and the 
Trouble is rewarded ſufficiently, by 
the Advantage it will bring them; for, 
beſides the Profit they will make, by 
ſelling dearer than they buy, they avoid 
K 6 the 
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the Inconvenience of having any thing 
to do with Bulls, and the Conſequen- 
ces; ſo that they wou'd preſerve the 
Cows in their ful/ Milt, and find it 
no uncommon thing for one of theſe 
Nelſb Cows to be milk'd twice a Day, 
and afford a Gallon and a half at a 
Meal. Four hundred of theſe Cows 
will coſt a thouſand Pound, and you 
will perceive, that, coming from a 
poor Paſture to a rich, they will proſ- 
per, and encreaſe, both in Milk, and 
Size. 

In eight convenient Places about 
your hundred Acres, let there be built 
eight thatch'd Sheds, a little riſing in 
the middle, to carry off the Rain: The 
height may be ten Foot, and the 
Breadth 7hirty, Each of theſe Sheds 
ſhou'd be a hundred and twenty five 
Foot long; and, under the higheſt 
Part, directly in the middle, you 
may raiſe a fhght Partition, lath'd, 

and 
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and plaiſter d, which ſerves to ſupport 
the Ridge of the Roof; while the 
two Sides are ſuſtain'd by ſquare 
wooden Poſts, about eight Foot high, 
and plac'd at proper Diſtances. 

On either fide of the Partition Wall, 
let there be fix'd a kind of Rack, like 
thoſe in Stables, which is to run the 
whole length of the Shed, and muſt 
be plac'd as high as a Cow can reach 
her Fodder from. The Shed muſt, 
next, be divided into Stalls, like thofe 
for Stone-Horſes ; and each Stall will 
be about five Foot broad : The length 
of theſe Stalls ſhou'd be exactly fitted 
to that of a Cow, that a croſs Bar 
being plac'd at the outward end, may 
keep the Beaſts from running back- 
ward. — Thus every Shed will hold 
fifty Cows, five and twenty on each 
ſide of the Partition. 

To every one of theſe Sheds you 
muſt appoint a Man, whoſe Buſineſs 
it will be to clean the Place, and carry 

off 
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off their Dung; as alſo tomow the &. 
Foyn, every Day, and give it to the 
Cows, in the Racks beforemention'd. 
This Man, beginning at one end of 
his Proportion of Ground, and go- 
ing gradually on to the other, the firſt 
Place will always be fit to mow again, 
by that Time he has gone through his 
whole Diviſion :-—Your Cows are 
thus fed at Diſcretion, with neither 
too much, nor too little; They are not 
peſter'd with the ſcorching Heats, nor 
troubled with the ſtinging Fly ; which, 
in open Paſtures, often makes them 
whiſk about, and trample down more 
Graſs than they eat. 

At each end of every Shed, you 
muſt build a ſlight Room of Brick, 
thirty Foot ſquare, and ten Foot high; 
which is to be divided the Croſs way 
of your Shed, into two Partitions, each 
fifteen Foot broad, and thirty Foot 
long. That, which joins to the Cow- 
houſe, muſt be pav d with Tiles, and 

18 
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is to ſerve for a Dairy; the other 
muſt be Floor'd, and Window'd, and 
is to be a Lodging Room for Dairy 
Maids. 

Every Shed will require five Maids, 
that is, to every ten Cows, one Dai- 
ry Maid: Fewer might ſerve, but tis 
better to exceed, than fall ſhort m this 
Particular. Thus, each Dairy will have 
two or three Maids belonging to it, 
whoſe Lodging will be the Room ad- 
joining, and whoſe Care is to extend 
into the Shed, on both ſides the Par- 
tition, to the five and twenty Cows, 
which are neareſt to their Station. 

All along both ſides of the Partition, 
at about a Foot above the Ground, 
let there be fix d cloſe to the Wall, a 
ſtrong Pipe of Lead, a little leis than 
an Inch Diameter, both which 
Pipes, being ſomewhat rais' d, exactly 
in the middle of the Shed, muſt have 
a gentle, and almoſt inviſible Deſcent, 
from that Riſing, to the Daires ; 

through 
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through the Walls of which their ne- 
ther Ends are to be brought, and 
there wrought into one another, that 
whatever deſcends through them, into 
either of the Dairies, may have iſſue 
but at one Mouth. 

This Mouth of the Pipes muſt be 
made very ſmall, and neatly fitted in- 
to the hollow end of a ſtrong woo- 
den Axel-Tree, fo that while the 
Axel- Tree is turning ſwiftly round the 
mouth of the Pipe, it may by no 
means ſtrain it by the Motion, but 
receive into its own Hollow the Milk, 
which deſcends through the leaden 
Pipes, without ſpilling any. 

This Axel-Tree 1s only hollow for 
three Foot of its length, and paſſes 
ſo far through a Wheel, or Veſſel, 
like a Barrel, only much larger, in 
its Circumference. The Axel-Tree, 
which this Veſſel is to turn upon, is 
bor'd very full of round Holes, thro 

which it delivers the Milk into the 
| Veſſel, 
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Veſſel, as faſt, as it receives it from 
the Pipe. The Veſſel muſt be capable 
of containing, at leaſt, three times 
the Quantity of Milk which it is deſign- 
ed to receive ; and there muſt be fix 
Wings, or thin Pieces of Wood glew'd 
on, to the hollow Axel-Tree, whoſe 
Length, and Breadth, muſt be fo con- 
trived, as to leave a free ſpace of fix 
Inches, at either End of the Axel- 
Tree; and a Foot, between their Ed- 


ges, lengthways, and the ſmooth in- 


ſide of the Veſſel; in the moſt con- 
venient Part of which mutt be con- 
triv'd a Door, to open and ſhut down 
upon occaſion, as cloſcly, as if there 
was none. This Door will perform 
its Work very neatly, if you line the 
Infide, and Edges, with the ſame 
kind of Cloth, which is commonly 
ns'd in the preſſing of Cheeſes. 

The other ſolid end of the Axel- 
Tree muſt extend itſelf to about 
five Foot longer, and the whole 


Length 
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Length may be ſupported by ſquare, 
wooden Poſts, and turn, in their 
Tops, which are to be made hollow, 
and kept greas'd, for that Purpoſe. 
This end of the Axel is to be faſten'd 
into a Wheel, exactly like thoſe, 
which are us'd in many Places, for 
the roaſting Meat. The Diameter of 
this laſt Wheel muſt be within fix 
Inches of the height of the Dairy; 
and two or three large Dogs, being 
put into it at a Time, will turn it, 
with extraordinary ſwiftneſs. The 
Dogs are eaſily taught, and will, at 
laſt, take Delight in the Exerciſe: I 
have known a large Buck, brought 
up to the Practice of this Labour ; 
and it is wonderful to fee the Force, 
with which he runs round, an Hour, 
or two together, and turns a Wheel 
of ten Foot Diameter. But you muſt 
make your Wheel as light as it can 
poſſibly hold together. 
I have but one thing more to ſay, 
and 
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and I finiſh this Direction. Pretty 
near that ſide of every Stall in your 
Shed, to which the Maid muſt come 
to milk the Cow that belongs to it, 
let a Hole, as ſmall as will ſerve the 
occaſion, be contriv'd by your Plumb- 
er, in the upper Part of the leaden 
Pipe, to ſhut, and open, with a little 
Screw, which Screw, for fear of loſing 
it, may be faſten'd, by a little Iron 
Chain, to the Body of the Pipe. 

I have endeavour'd, in the Deſcrip- 
tion of all this, to make my meaning 
as plain as poſſible. If you do not 
comprehend it, at firſt, you w// after 
two or three times Reading, and Con- 
ſidering it. I wou'd have no Man 
imagine, that I propoſe a thing too 
Troubleſome; for one great Benefit 
in the Practice, I am here recommend- 
ing, is, that it will ſave above half 
the Labour, which is, at preſent, ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in every Dairy in 
the Kingdom. The 
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The milking Pails, which muſt be 
us'd here, are very broad and fthallow ; 
in ſhape not much unlike a Baker's 
Sieve. They muſt ſtand upon three 
Legs, of a little more than a Foot 
high; and, from the Bottom of one 
part of the Rim, muſt come a long 
tin Pipe, ſomewhat reſembling the 
neck of a Still, the Noſe of which is 
to be put into one of the Holes in 
the Leaden Pipe; and the Pail, at 
the fame Time, ſtanding under the 
Cow ; the Milk, as faſt as it deſcends 
thro' the tin Pipe into the Leaden one, 
is thenceconvey'd into the Veſſel, which 
I, juſt now, deſcrib'd, in the Dairy. 

Obſerve, that, to prevent the Hairs, 
or other Impurities, from deſcending 
with the Milk, the mouth of the tin 
Pipe, which opens into the Pail, 1s to 
be cover'd with a ſtraining Cloth. 
Thus, the Maids, removing from one 
Stall to another, diſpatch their Work 
neatly, and muſt remember to ſkrew 
up every Hole, before they leave it. 
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Morning, and Evening, before 
they begin to milk, they muſt put 
their Dogs into the great Wheel, by 
whoſe motion, the Veſſel, which I 
call a Churning-Mzill, being turn'd 
ſwiftly round, receives the Milk, yet 
warm, thro' the little Holes in the 
hollow Axel-Tree ; and, by the means 
of thoſe ſix Wings, I mention'd, it is 
agitated with ſo great a Violence, that 
there is not only a much larger Quan- 
tity of Butter produc'd this way, 
than by the other, but it 1s, in every 
Degree, ſo much beyond it, even in 
Taſte, and Colour, that the Differ- 
ence is incredible. And what is yet a 
more conſiderable Advantage, the 
Cheeſes, which you make of the Butter- 
milk, may be reckon'd among the beſt, 

and richeſt, kinds in England. 
When the Dairy Maids return from 
Milking, by that time they have 
waſh'd their Pails, and taken a little 
reſt, 
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reſt, they have nothing to do, but o- 
pen the Door of the Mill, and gather 
the Butter, which they will find in a 
huge Heap, ready churn'd to their 
Hands: after which, letting out the 
remainder into a Ciſtern, which 
ſhou'd be near, they may proceed to 
make it Cheeſe, in the very ſame man- 
ner, as they wou'd in the common 
Practice of their Country. But the 
Dogs muſt, yet a little longer, conti- 
nue in the Wheel. 
You will wonder what Buſineſs 
they have in the Wheel, when the 
Veſſel is empty ?—Your Maids muſt 
have a good Quantity of hot Water 
juſt now in readineſs, the greateſt Part 
of which muſt be pour'd into the 
Veſſel, and the Door made faſt upon 
it ; the Dogs may then be permitted 
to renew their Labour, for half a 
Quarter of an Hour, in which Time 
the Veſſel will be compleatly waſh'd, 
and ſcalded, and then the Water be- 


ing 
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ing let out, the Door muſt be kept 
open, till next Milking time. 

The leaden Pipes are kept ſweet by 
the ſame means; for, in that middle 
Part, where each Pipe riſes higheſt, is 
to be a larger Hole than any of the 
other, into which a ſhallow, broad 
Funnel, being put, a convenient Quan- 
tity of ſcalding Water muſt be pour'd 
in, which runs thro' the Pipe into the 
Churning- mill, and carries away all the 
reliques of the Milk, as it paſles along. 

It would be a needleſs Labour, 
ſhould I go about to compute the par- 
ticular Charges of ſuch a Dairy. E- 
very Reader will be able enough to do 
that for himſelf, and, conſequently, 
judge of a greater, or ſmaller, in Pro- 
portion. I will only tell you what is 
a moſt certain Truth, that you wall 
{ſeldom have a Cow, which ſhall bring 
you fo little Profit, as ten Pound a 
Year, and yet, at ſuch a Computation, 
the yearly Income of your hundred 


Acres 


„And now, I hope, I have ſufficiently 
made good my Aſſertion in the Title 
Page of this Treatiſe, (viz.) That 

private Gentleman in England, 

may double his Fortune in one Year's 
Time, by Skill, and Induſtry, in the 
Art of Huſbandry; which that they may 
diligently and expeditiouſly put in 
Practice, both, for the great and cer- 
tain Profit to Themſelves, in particular, 
and to the Kingdom in general, is the 
ſincere and ardent Wiſh of the Au- 
thor, who concludes this Eſſay with 
that noted Exclamation of Virgil. 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona No- 


rint, 
Agricolas ! quibus ipſa, procul diſcor- 


dibus Armis, 
Fundit humo facilem Victum Juſtifh 1 


ma tellus. 
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